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Ln THIS FAST-MOVING WAR | gittin’ thar fustest with the mostest” 
depends upon many thousands of compact, motor-driven units of 
transportation—such as the prime mover truck for carrying troops 

the /anding barge that goes crashing in through breakers and 
gunfire—the transport plane jam-packed with paratroopers. 
On the critical home front Greyhound buses are just as truly prime 
movers of fighting Americans, whether these men and women are 
in uniform, in working slacks and jumpers, or in plain business suits. 
The colossal wartime job done by intercity buses, such as Grey- 
hound’s, can be guessed at when you learn that these coaches carried 
almost a billion passengers in 1943 — and that the number may 
exceed a billion in the present year. The importance of the task being 








achieved by Greyhound is realized when it is known that the great 
majority of its passengers are in essential war work or in Uncle Sam's 
fighting forces. These people go by bus directly to their assignments 
in factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms scattered along more than 
70,000 miles of highway—or they travel on well-earned furloughs, 
to the very doorsteps of their homes. 


That's the kind of prime movers Greyhound buses are proving t 
be in wartime. They are doing a specialized job no other kind ot 
transportation can possibly replace. And when this war's over 
and won, they'll be the prime movers of Americans in better days 
to come—on a new scale of comfort and convenience, wit 
new facilities for scenic enjoyment scarcely dreamed of today. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR for 1944-45 
Is Meant for You! 


FIRST OF ALL—For You in Your Schoolroom 


No matter what subjects you teach, you will find materi- 
al in THE INSTRUCTOR to help you. Those important 
Three R’s, as well as science and the social studies, are cov- 
ered in every issue. They are presented in articles, units, 
tests, seatwork, stories, dramatizations, and pictures. 

If you are looking for ways to help children develop 
creative expression, you can depend on our department, 
“Teaching the Arts,” for assistance. In this connection, 
don’t ignore the possibilities offered by the handwork 
pages, as well as the plays. And have you noticed the 
helpful comments in “The Children’s Corner”? 

Art masterpieces in full color, both in large size and in 
miniature, are an outstanding feature found only in THE 


INSTRUCTOR. These pictures, together with the montb- 
ly art-appreciation lesson, become a springboard for a. 
variety of stimulating activities. 

Holidays and special days have real meaning to children. 
So give them a share in planning ways to celebrate. Re- 
member that some of the special days mean more to chil- 
dren than do the legal holidays. Every month a part of 
our program material, our handwork, and our stories, and 
often other pages, are selected with these days in mind. 

Don't overlook “Your Counselor Service.” It offers you 
prompt and individual assistance in solving any of your 
curriculum problems. The personal help of our eight ex- 


perts is a service unique with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


AND THEN—-For Yow as a Member of Your Profession 


The really good teacher develops a basic educational 
philosophy; she knows what is going on in other class- 
rooms; she has a rich background of understanding. She 
gains much of this by reading all of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


not just those pages which deal with her own grade or sub- 


ject. In fact, through the pages of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
she learns how other teachers teach. 

Read our general articles, and follow our educational 
news and notes each month. Learn more about dealing 
with people through our Special Problems department. 


AND ALSO—For You as a Member of Your Community 


Interpreting the school to the community, and especially 
to parents, is always an important part of any teacher’s job. 
Many of our articles throughout the year contain specific 
help in this direction. 

The patriotic activities of school children, so much in 
the forefront of our thinking at the present time, are 
stressed in every issue. If you can help American school 


children keep their mental equilibrium in this dizzy 
world; if you can lay the foundation for sound thinking 
about, and sane attitudes toward, the inevitable changes 
which will come in the wake of a world war, you are doing 
your part in the making of America. Nothing is more im- 
portant. THE INSTRUCTOR will do its utmost to help 


you in your great task. 


Pbbn Mildhasd Qu 


Editor, Tur INsTRUCTOR 
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offers 2 big new booklets to help you 


with Air Age Education! 





© The most authoritative non-techni- 
cal booklets ever published on the 
vital subject of Air Age Education! 


Edited by our Advisory Board* 
and experts in aviation and air 
transportation! 






Profusely illustrated! Printed in two 
colors! 






© 32 big pages in each—alive with 
useful educational material! 







Only 25¢ each—including postage! 
* Send coupon for them NOW —get 
free gift booklet! 












Prepared for teachers, supervisors and educational administrators in 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
‘*Into The Air Age”’ 
by N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., Ph. D. 
«with the advice of the 
Air-Age Education Research Advisory Board* 


Illustrated with 40 beautiful drawings, this booklet can be used as 
a foundation for curriculum revision, is excellent as basic reference 
for students in teachers’ colleges, summer schools and workshops. 
Also will prove helpful to teachers in organizing next year’s units 
and activities. Contents deal with physical and social concepts of 
fight and educational implications of the Air Age. Concise, absorb- 
ing and non-technical, this authoritative booklet will stimulate your 
thinking and help you guide your students. 


right) N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., DIRECTOR, 
Air-Age Education Research 
*ADVISORY BOARD: Ben M. Cherrington, Chan- 
cellor, University of Denver; Edwin A. Lee, Dean, 
School of Education, Univ ersity of California at Los 
Angeles; Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Penn, 





— 

44, e ° e 
Pree— with purchase of either or both of these booklets—a gift 
copy of the new, illustrated publication: “Air-Age Education News.” 
2 large pages of information and pictures designed to help you teach 


1 
and to add new interest to lessons! SEND COUPON NOW! 
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Prepared for teachers and vocational counsellors, for boys and girls in 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
‘Opportunities for Youth in Air Transportation”’ 
by FRANCES AVES SMITH, M. A. 
and N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., Ph. D. 
with advice of the | 
Advisory Board* and 10 Airline Executives 


Illustrated with 52 photographs of airline personnel at work, this 
comprehensive booklet describes a variety of airline positions. 
These include piloting, stewardess service, ticket selling, airliner 
operations and maintenance, passenger service and others. Booklet 
tells what training and education positions require. It lists suggested 
preparatory courses for each position, is an unmatched reference 
booklet for vocational counsellors—and an outstanding guide for 
boys and girls interested in a future in air transportation. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH Dept. E-8 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find (check or money order) $ 
for which please send me: 
copies of “INTO THE AIR AGE” (25¢ each) 
copies of “OPPORTUNITIFS FOR YOUTH IN AIR TRANS. 
PORTATION” (25¢ each) 
Name 
Street and No. 
City or Post Office 


Zone State 
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will be most in- 
terested in owning the new, up-to-the. 
minute booklet “Vision Unlimited” 

to keep up with air-minded young- 
sters. Factual, yet thrilling it’s the 


story of AIR EXPRESS, one of the 


nation’s most vital industries of to- 
day and tomorrow. It will prove a 
valuable reference book, We offer it 


to members of the education il 


FREE! 


profess ion eee 
‘ 





WRITE TODAY 


lorvour free « Opy ol 


Vision Unlimited”, 
Dept, PR-S, Railway Expre Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
s ‘ ‘ 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


OF teeth OF 


ERMONT 


July 


undergraduate 





Summer Seasion 10-Aug. 18, 


study 






Graduate and 


) Courses for miiye rintendents prime ila, 


and teachers Art, music, home eco 


if homies commercial ubjects nursing 
» science Demonstration schools 
1 


Accelerated Program June 12-Sep 


tember 26. Full semester's undergrad 


vate work in Education, Mogineering 


Liberal Aris, Nursing, Premedi 





—\, 
, cal subjects hreshmen may 
| enter June 12 W rite 
z et moe ! Director, Summer Session 
— Rurlington, Vermont 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 
TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS. 
Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS— 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC 
SCIENCE CREATIVE EXPRESSION MANUAL 
ARTS -MUSIC - RHYTHMS NURSERY SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, etc. 


W f niormation at once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. B, 4105S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, I. 
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ask wour desler to show 
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Om REQVE 


Ho Sal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40nSTREET NY.C. 


Jiational College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 








hKlementary grace kinderwarten, nursery school and child 
ire centers Children’s demonstration schoo! and obser 
ation center l ited on Chicago's lovely Nort Shore 
ear lake Beyinning asses as well a pecially signed 
ourses for teachers and colleye graduat Summer terms 
j ite for catalog 


9, July 17, and Wr 
National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414 G, EVANSTON, HL. 













Many Finish in 2 Years 


ly aa your time and abilities permit Equivalent to res! 
dent schoo! work- prepares for entrance to college Standard H.S 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. eubjects already 
comp! ete Single suijecta demred. Free Bulletia on reqoest 
American School, Opt. HA23, Orexelat S8th, Chicago 37 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children make 
tre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
lo us, and, if it ix published, we will 
hay you one dollar. All items should 
he typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
ign your own first name, Add re 
Tue Instructor, Lefts Laugh Depart 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contribution 
for this column cannot be acknou led e d 
nor can the ; be returned i} we are un 
abl 10 US them 


When my little niece and I went out 


to our Victory Garden to get vegetables 


for dinner, I asked her what we should 


gather. She pointed to the cauliflower 
ind said, “Let's have some of the bald 
headed cabbage.” 

Datsy W ILcox 


Voorhies, lowa 


I gave a five-year-old visitor at school 


, ' 
some drawings of cats to color, and told 


careful to stay within the 
When he finished, | asked whether 
he had been able to keep inside the out 


ind he replied, “Well, I 


. °9 
hairs on them 


him to be 
lines. 
lin of < ich it, 


put a few stray 


(GSRACE SCHEELE 


Waterloo, Wisconsin 


‘Oo into the 
half 


everyone 


While waiting her turn to 
Dorel, 
been amuseng 


When ch 


dentist's office, three and a 


had 


with her chatter. 


Id 
years old, 


e dentist was 


ready for her, she turned to the one pa 
tient st 1] waiting and said, “Now you 
will have to talk to yourself.” 


Nets JENSEN 
Norma, North Dakota 


Mother: Children! Why on earth 


ire you down on your knees looking un 


der the bed? 


Tommy: Were trying to find out 
where our hadow co to when we lie 
down! 

VERNA Loutse JustTict 
Greeneville, Tennessee 
One of my fifth-grade boys and a 


third-grade boy were looking at the pic 
The third-grade 


tures in a history book. 
bey, upon seeing the picture of Eli 
Whitnev’s cotton gin, very seriously 


isked his companion, “What kind of mu 
i iat thing make? 
PHYLLIS BERGEMAN 


Stockton, Illinois 


sic Goes t 


When Johnny was asked to describe a 


duck, he replied, “A duck is a chicken 
with snowshoes on.” 
Mitprep J. Mires 
Holcomb, New York 


‘Why are you crying, Virginia?” 

“Because my brother gets holidays and 
1 don't.” 

‘Why 


Sec AUS 


don't you have holidays?” 


| don’t 20 to school yet. 
LrNa PARKER 


Booneville, Mississippi 


(Continued on page 5) 
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LOGISTICS! 











Mrs. Brown learns why 
she must use less paper! 


RS. BROWN couldn’t un- 
M derstand why Grocer 
White didn’t wrap her loaf of 
bread in the usual paper bag. 


Grocer White gave her the rea- 
son: because our Army needs 
paper for its great invasion 
drive. 


He explained that nearly every 
one of 700,000 different kinds of 
items shipped overseas must be 
paper-wrapped for protection, 


He told her that a Signal Corps 
for takes 10 
pounds of paper to manufacture. 


radio, instance, 


He told her that each propelling 
charge fora 155-millimeter shell 
takes three-fifths of a pound of 
paper. 

He told her each 500-pound 
bomb takes 12 pounds of paper. 


He told her the Army considers 


paper one of the top essentials 
of victory. 


Mrs. Brown thanked Grocer 
White and vowed to help him 
and all his fellow merchants in 
their drive to use less paper. 


Mrs. Brown even carries a mare 
ket basket or a shopping bag 
now to help save precious paper 
bags. 


Mrs. Brown has enlisted her 
whole family in a family paper- 
conservation drive. Yes, there’s 
nota single pieceof paper wasted 
at the Brown house. 


Magazines, like this, are passed along 
when read so that the greatest possible 
number of folks can share the printed 
word. A mighty important aid to us 
magazine people who, in spite of using 
only 5% of the entire paper output, are 
managing to save more than 450 million 
pounds of paper by our own conservation 









1D Use, 
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This advertisement contributed by this magazine and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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ADD TO YOUR SUMMER 
INCOME THIS EASY WAY 


THE INSTRUCTOR~ Subscription Dept. ‘P’ 
F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Earn money selling subscriptions to THE INSTRUC 
TOR and other leading magazines. Hundreds 
teachers do each summer. Commissions are liber® 
Complete list of leading magazines for personal or 
professional use. Some assignments available in sum™ 
mer schools and teacher meetings. Write us today. 
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Michigan issues more fishing licenses to 
residents and non-residents than any other 
state in the Union. East Michigan con- 
tains a full share of trout, bass, pike , 
and pan fish and invites fishermen 

who are in need of a vacation to 

enjoy this sport in its varied 

waters. Trout season opens 

April 29; Bass, June 25. 


FREE 
BOOK 


96 pages— 
vacationland 
guidebook — full 
information on 
fishing and accom- 
modations. Illus- 
trated. FREE. Special 
information on request. 
Send for the book now 
and make your plans to 
make East Michigan your 
fishing goal. 






EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASS'N. | 


DEPT. 23, LOG OFFICE, BAY CITY, MICH. 
State of Michigan Cooperating 


EDUCATIONAL . . 
_... TESTS 








¢ 


Save time and transportation cost by 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} ordering your educational tests from this 
} office. Test publications of leading pub- 
} lishers are carried in stock. 

) A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
} featured. 

: Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
fot ko 

} 
} 
} 
} 
} 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

lowa City, lowa 
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VICTORY STAMPS 
ae SLLIL SSL SS LISA Exemplify Chris- 
, tian patriotism in 


your classroom by 
using tri-color Vic- 





tory Stamps for 


merit awards. Pu- 






pils may resell for 
profit. Remit cash. 
Add 10°) for post- 
age 

15¢ per 100 

$1 per 1,000 


CATECHETICAL 
GUILD, Dept. B, 
128 E. Tenth St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Avoid the Rush for 
ART and CRAFT MATERIAL 


Send your subscription today for Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES, the teachers’ magazine of ideas, 
bractica 
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outlines, and plans for every month of 
the school year. Correlates art and craft work 
With sociai studies, language, nature study, etc. 
Begin with the current issue or instruct us to be- 
gin your subscription next September. You get 10 
Ssues~starting any month—for only $3.00. A 
‘rial subscription 5 consecutive issues—-only $1.50. 
‘ample copy—10c. 
FREE - Send a postcard for sample project 
* pages and additional information. 
Junior Arts & Activities 
Dept. 59 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Illinois 
(eee 





BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
. of U. S. Public Health Service 
~2t8.. fully aceredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
eee Sid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
“UUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing 
“96 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13 IHinois 





Send a post card today for your free 
copy of the new Owen Catalogue. 
» A. Owen Pub. Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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LET’S LAUGH 





(Continued from page 4) 


One of my fourth-grade boys had 
been watching the music teacher play 
baseball with some of the high-school 
students. When the recess was over, he 
remarked enthusiastically, “That sing 
ing man sure can run!” 

RutH Everyn Horn 
Papillion, Nebraska 


Roger had returned from a visit with 
his grandmother who had two sons in 
the armed services. Noticing the dole 
ful appearance of his dog, he remarked, 
“What's the matter, puppy? Have you 
a boy in the army too?” 

Frora RutH Wilson 
Big Lake, Texas 


I took my neighbor's little girl to the 
movies. It was the first time she had 
ever seen a motion picture, and she was 
At one point, when the audi 
ence applauded, she called out, “Look at 
all the people making patty-cakes!” 

Maryorie LENORE ABRAHAMS 
Elmhurst, New York 


all eyes. 


Larry had been asked to learn his 
street address. 
“I live at 930 George Street,” he told 
the teacher. 
“I don’t know of any George Street,” 
the teacher replied thoughtfully. 
In a few minutes Larry whispered to 
her, “It’s Washington Street.” 
LILLIAN SPEER 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


My young nephew dislikes vegetables, 
but his mother insists that he eat them. 
One day 
noon she left word that he was to have 


when she was to be away at 


some meat and two vegetables and that 
he was to eat everything. As he sat 
down, his comment was: 


Three things! 


“Eat every 
thing! One is good and 
two are good for you!” 


Ropert O. Briccs 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Four-year-old Clayton was getting a 
grand 
picture to 


bit restless in church, so_ his 
started to 
amuse him. He asked her to draw a rab 
bit, and she did the best she could with 


Clayton looked 


mother draw a 


long ears and furry tail. 


at the picture and then’ whispered, 
“Grandmother, didn’t you ever see a 
rabbit?” 


JUNE MILLER JOHNSON 
I reeborn, Minnesota 


Johnny had been troublesome all day 
and his first-grade teacher finally ban- 
ished him to a corner. 

“T just lost my 
marked to a fellow teacher as she left 
Johnny alone in the room. 

When she returned she found Johnny 
moving about, peering under chairs and 
desks. ' 

“What are you doing?” she demanded. 

“Looking for your patience,” said 
meekly, “but I can’t find it 
anywhere. 


patience,’ she re- 


Johnny 


Apa A. BASssETT 
Harwich, Massachusetts 


The class was looking at a piece of 
quartz which had been brought in. One 
little girl: exclaimed, “Oh, I know what 
that is. It’s ‘pints.’ ~ 

ELIZABETH COLT 

Brattleboro, Vermont 














CALL FOR HEADWORK 


TEACHER, just think of McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate 
when you discover a student has head lice, and 


you'll have the right Solution to the situation. 


This modern parasiticide is highly effective for 
killing all forms of lice—and their eggs—that infest 
humans. Developed in cooperation with Dr. Walter 
K. Angevine of Washington, D. C., it is thoroughly 
proved by 8000 clinical tests. Non-toxic and non- 


irritating, it is adaptable for children. 


Just one application—only 15 minutes contact— 
does the job in practically every case. Easy to use. 
Simply rub into hair, leave for 15 minutes, then 


shampoo. 


Economical. Full size jar 45¢. 


Ti ; ? 
At your druggist’s. 


~ CALM 


PYRINATE 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC, NEW YORK + BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 














As a teacher you have, in many cases, preferential rating in ob- | 


taining magazines—both educational and general. A quick 

glance at the following list of magazines reveals how your needs 

; are being protected. Paper shortages may place even greater 
« restrictions on magazine subscriptions by the time you return 

to school next fall. Use your preferential rating NOW. Order 


today, before the school term closes, the magazines you will 
need next fall. 
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TEACHING AIDS|_ (> 


—- 


at 80C each 
to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers | 


(Regular Price $1.00 Each) 


Designs for ROOM DECORATIONS 
2 sheets of designs in hecto- 
yraph ink, 842” x 11”, 32-page 
Manual, all in portfolio. 

The HANDCRAFT BOOK 
Things to Draw, Paint, or Make, 
8) pp., 9%” x 12%”, strong pa- 
per covers. 

HECTOGRAPHED SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades, 137 exer- 
cises on 75 separate sheets ready 
to hectograph, 8-page Teacher’s 
Manual, all in heavy envelope. 

SYMBOLS of DEMOCRACY Posters 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 13”, showing build- 
ings and objects associated with 
our Democracy, in portfolio. 

SYMBOLS of FREEDOM Posters 
10 photographic posters, on fine 
bristol, 10” x 13”. Liberty Bell, 
Mt. Vernon, and other subjects 
closely related to the freedom 
of our country, in portfolio. 

“GOOD AMERICAN” Citizenship 
Posters. 10 posters, devoted to 
American ideals, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio. 

CONSTITUTION POSTERS 
10 posters, 10” x 13”, on heavy 
colored stock, in portfolio. 

GOOD MANNERS Posters 
20 amusing posters presenting 
good manners at home, at school, 
and on the street, 10” x 13”, on 
heavy stock in five colors, in 
portfolio. 

HEALTH and SAFETY Posters 
20 posters devoted to points on 
Health and Safety every pupil 
should know, 10” x 13”, on heavy 
stock in five colors, in portfolio. 

PROGRAM SELECTIONS 
For All the Year, 128 pp., 9%” 
x 12%”, in strong paper covers. 
Completely indexed. 

RHYTHM BAND BOOK 
48 pp., 9%” x 12%”, 38 complete 
scores and much helpful infor- 
mation, strong paper covers. 

STORIES to Read or Tell 
128 pp., 9%” x 12%”, strong pa- 
per covers. Completely indexed. 





Select the titles you desire and in- 

clude them on this coupon with your 

order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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F. A. Owen 
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This department is devoted to verse writ 
ten by children. Contributions must db 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only vers 
which you are sure is the pupil’s own 


work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
ri lass asat hole is also acct ptable. Use a 


separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
Send contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


WHat Gop MapDE 
God painted the sky so nice and blue, 


He painted the ocean too. 

He made the sun so nice and round, 
And put the flowers on the ground, 
He made some little tiny bees, 

And made a garden with some trees. 
God made them all. 


Caro Jacoss, 2nd Grade 
First Avenue School, Arcadia, Calif. 
Vircinta LeusIncer, Teacher 


How 


made 


This poem is in couplet form. 
the last line, “God 
them all,” summarizes the theme! 


beautifully 


Be TRUE 
Be honest, be true, 
And everyone 
Will trust you. 


Be brave, be true, 
And everyone 
Will follow you. 
Be nice, be true,, 
And everyone 
Will like you. 

MicHaet Cievinski, 5th Grade 
Dingley Grammar School, Lisbon Falls, 
Maine 
Doris M. Plummer, Teacher 


Only twelve different words are used 
in Michael's poem, yet we have no feel- 
ing of monotony because of his skill in 
putting them His unusual 
verse pattern is worth a little study. 


together. 


Wuy Do [ Love AMERICA? 


Why do I love America? 
Well, here’s my answer true. 
I love to stand on seashore sides 
And watch the laughing waves; 
I love to stand near rivers wide 
And feel the peace of them; 
I also love to stand on high, 
On mountains high, so very high; 
I love to watch the fields of gold 
And see the flowers bright. 
But most of all I love my freedoms— 
Four freedoms—so widely known. 
Why do I love America? 
Well, there's my answer true, 

Joan Marie Butter, 7¢h Grade 
Puukolii School, Lahaina, Maui, T.H. 
ANN Butter, Teacher 


Joan Marie has written a successful bit 
of free verse. The theme is patriotism. 
Notice how the phrases “here’s my an- 
swer true” and “there’s my answer true” 
tie the intermediate lines together, 
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N April 12, 1944 with the announcement that 
the Eastman Kodak Company had trans- 
ferred their library of Eastman Teaching Films 
to the University of Chicago to be distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc.—an event 
took place unparalleled in importance to the 
field of visual instruction. 


¢ * e 


For thereby, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
is now able to offer educators the world’s largest 
and most authoritative library of both sound 
and silent instructional films—Erpi Classroom 
Films, the. recognized leader in 16MM sound 
films, and Silent Teaching Films — formerly 
Eastman, the outstanding leader in 16MM silent 
films. 
* ¢ * 

We helieve this news augurs well for the future 
of visual instruction—because educators know 
that when the University of Chicago, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films join hands with hundreds of collaborators, 
and subject-matter specialists, the resulting in- 
structional films produced are factually depend- 
able—unerringly authoritative. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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The charts below show the 
lerge proportions of various 
food factors which modern 
cereal foods can contribute 
in compecrison to all the 
other foods included in the 
overage American diet.* 


CALORIES 
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FOODS 
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3 B-VITAMINS 
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CEREAL 
FOODS** 
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*Based on 2800 calorie pre- 
war diet, and provided ce- 
real consumption consisted 
entirely of whole grain or 
restored breakfast cereals, 
and all white flour and 
bread enriched. Data ad- 
justed for losses in Cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% 
of the Niacin, 36.5% of the 
Ribofievin, 45-46% of the 
tron (in relation te allowances 
recommended tor a 2800 col- 
orie diet). 











ereal foods 


and ther relation to 


national dieta ry madequactes 


“ W: ARE still far from being a nation 


of well-fed people,” says the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. “Every nu- 
tritional survey in the past decade,” says 
the National Research Council, “has 
revealed that the consumption of diets 
below the recommended standards is 
widespread in the United States.” Mal- 
nutrition is perhaps the major factor in 
the problem of fatigue, accidents and 
illness hampering industrial efficiency, 
says a noted public health expert. 


An eminent authority of the United 
States Public Health Service gives this 
further arresting comment: “Nutritional 
diseases in all probability constitute our 
greatest medical problem... from the 
point of view of disability and economic 
loss.” 


The dietary inadequacies which these 
statements reflect are disturbing. They 
cannot be corrected by education alone. 
The problem of how to cope with them 
has challenged some of the country’s 
best minds. 


One of the answers has been the com- 
bined effort of industry, nutrition au- 


> 
thorities and government, which has te- 
sulted in the enrichment of flour and 
bread, and the restoration of processed 
breakfast cereals. 


As M. L. Wilson, chief, and Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, assistant chief of the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch of the 
War Food Administration have declared: 
“The increased amounts of the B- 
complex vitamins and iron, which 
reach the public through low cost, 
universally accepted staples like 
bread and flour, will contribute ma- 
terially to the maintenance of good 
health and vitality in our people”. 


Cereal foods are eaten by almost every- 
body every day. For this reason . . . plus 
the fact that enriched and restored cereal 
foods contribute not only calories and 
proteins, but also B vitamins and iron in 
liberal amounts . . . such foods can log- 
ically be called ‘foundation foods” fora 
nutritionally adequate diet. 


Thanks to enrichment and restoration, 
the role of cereal foods in human nutri- 
tion takes on increasing importance today. 


General Mills, inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow “Home- 

Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. 

Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands above are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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* Ewing Galloway * 


-| Ihe Bus Driver Runs the Bus for Us 
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TOADS AND FROGS—MAN’S HELPERS 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


,NE Monday 
his face beaming, came 


morning Ronnie, 
into 

the third-grade room careful- 
ly carrying a jar. In it were three 
tadpoles that he had caught in a pool 
All the children were 
interested. The only 
we had available for the 


the day before. 
intensely con- 
tainer that 
tadpoles was a small fishbowl, but 
that at 


Ww hic h we 


Jean said home she had an 


aquarium could borrow. 
During the noon hour one of the boys 
helped her carry it to school. 

Since the teacher had planned a 
unit of study, anticipating that some 
child would bring tadpoles to school, 
reading materials were immediately 
The first study problem to 
How are 


available. 
confront the pupils was: 
tad poles cared for? 

A few children were given appro- 
priate references, and they went to 
work to ecure the information. 
When their report was prepared, it 
was .presented to the entire group. 
The learned that since 
tadpoles mouths are very small, 
algae would have to be obtained from 
Other kinds 


children might 


investigators 


1 pool for them to eat. 
of food, which the 
find it possible to bring from home, 
vere named in the report. 

The 


can we 


Where 


After some dis- 


next problem was: 
gel al vae? 
cussion, it was decided that the entire 
group might go to the pool where 
Ronnie had found the tadpoles. A 
pupil was chosen to ask the principal 
for permission to make the trip. A 
note was drafted and copied from 
asking the 
A blank space was ,left on 
each letter for a parent's: signacure. 
No child was 
who did not bring written permic 


dictation, permission of 


pa rents. 


to be allowed to go 


sion. Not one forgot to return the 
note! 

The children then discussed the 
problem: How shall we go to th 
park? Albert, who lived on a street 


adjoining the park where the pool 
was located, drew on the blackboard 
a diagram showing the best route to 
follow. Ronnie completed the map 
by indicating where to go after reach 
ing the park. Albert and 
could have led the group, but this was 
a splendid opportunity to learn to use 


Ronnie 


maps, and it was fun for the children 


to try to follow the route shown. 
Since the park was ten blocks distant, 
it was decided to go by bus and to 
walk back, 

Another problem that arose was: 
Hou shall Ms et the al va ? Three 
boys were chosen to have charge of 
getting the plants from the water. 
Since the aquarium was large, each 
child took a can, pail, or jar in which 
Two chil 
dren were selected to act as patrols at 
All agreed that 
everyone should stay on the sidewalk 


that 


to bring back materials. 


street intersections. 


and loud talking or shouting 


was unnecessary. As the group was 
large, a mother was invited to aid the 


teacher, 
\ hen the pool was reached, the 


children sat on a grassy bank and 
watched the three boys “fish” for 
algae with dip nets. The “fisher- 


10 


GRACE E. JENNINGS 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Edwards School, Bloomington, Illinois 


One child’s contribution of tadpoles, followed by a class 
excursion, led this grade to study toads and frogs sci- 


entifically and to value them for their economic worth. 


Hugh Spencer 


r 


> ee = anes 
Observing tadpoles was an important activity in this unit. 


men” became so excited when they 
saw scores of tadpoles in the water 
that they almost forgot their original 
purpose. A generous supply of water 
plants, three- more tadpoles, and sev- 
eral snails were secured. 

After mur return, the aquarium was 
filled’ with water and the tadpoles 
were put into it. The trip was then 
One boy, who had not 
followed directions on a previous trip, 
was complimented on his behavior. 


Joan had cut her finger when she let 


discussed. 


her glass jar fall and break, so it was 
that unbreakable con- 
tainers should be used on future trips. 
A letter of thanks was written to the 
mother who had accompanied the 
(The mother was one who 
previously had refused to allow her 
child to make trips with the group.) 


decided only 


children. 


Committees were appointed to care 
for the tadpoles. Since only one of 
the tadpoles was growing hind legs, 
the children to find out 


something more about tadpoles, and 


were eaget 


an interesting unit was launched. 
CONCEPTS TO BE DEVELOPED 
A. Toads and frogs are of great value 
fo man, 

1. There are many species of toads 
ind frogs in the wor!d. 

2. They eat harmful insects. 

3. Toads and frogs do man no harm. 
B. There are three stages in the life 
development of toads and frogs. 

1. Their eggs are laid in pools or 
streams. 

2. They live in water during the tad- 
pole stage. 

3. Adult toads live on land; frogs 
live both on land and in the water. 


= 





C. Toads and frogs have many inter- 
esting life habits. 

1. They hibernate in the ground. 

2. They have several ways of pro- 
tecting themselves. 

3. They “drink” through their skins. 
4. They shed their skins as they grow 
larger. 


PROBLEMS 


A. How are toads and frogs valuable 
to man? 
1. Activities. 

a) Collect books on various read- 
ing levels to use for reference. 

b) On the bulletin board, display 
pictures of toads and frogs. 

c) Draw pictures of toads and 
frogs. 

d) List foods of toads and frogs. 

¢) Make a diagram of the tongue 
of a toad or a frog. 

f) Read to find out how these ani- 
mals catch insects. 

2. References. 

a4) Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Mel- 
rose, Mary; and Blough, Glenn O.: 
Discovering Our World, Books One 
and Two (Scott Foresman). 

b) Cordts, Anna D.: Neu 
to Reading, Book 3 (Ginn). 

c) Craig, E. J.; and Baldwin, S. 
E.: Our Earth and Sky (Ginn). 

d) Horn, Ernest; and others: 
People and Places, Book 3 in the 
“Progress in Reading™ series (Ginn). 

e) Stone, Clarence R.; and Ousley, 
Odille: Joyful Times, Second Reader 
( Webster). 

3. Pupil summaries. 

a) There are about three dozen 
kinds of toads and frogs in the United 
States. 
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b) The leopard frog is one of the 
most common kinds of frogs in the 
United States. 

c) Toads and frogs live on insects, 

d) They have long tongues (fas- 
tened at the front of the lower jaw) 
which can be thrust far out. 

e) One toad can save a farmer as 
much as twenty dollars a year. 

f) Toads and frogs do not (as 
some people think) cause warts on 
the hands of those who touch them, 

g) They eat flies and mosquitoes as 
well as many harmful crop insects. 
B. What happens during the three 
stages of the life development of 
toads and frogs? 

1. Activities. 

a) Bring tadpoles into the school- 
room. 

b) Make an aquarium for them. 

c) Watch the tadpoles’ legs appear 
as their tails are absorbed. Notice 
other body changes. 

d) Look at pictures of toads’ eggs 
and frogs eggs in books. 

e) Build a vocabulary list. 

f) Look at a film showing the life 
history of a frog. (The Frog, ob- 
tainable for rental fee from Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, State University of 
lowa City.) . 

¢) Read to find differences be- 
tween toads and frogs. 

2. References. 

4) Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and 
others: Science Stories (Scott Fores- 
man). 

b) Buckingham, B. R., 
Munching Peter (Ginn). 

c) Carpenter, Harry A.; Bailey, 
G. A.; and Baker, M. L.: Adventures 
in Science, Grade II (Allyn & Bacon). 

d) Patch, Edith M.: Holiday Pond 
(Macmillan). 

e) Phillips, Mary G.; and Wright, 
Julia M.: Our Earth and Its Lif 
(Heath). 

3. Pupil summaries. 

a) Both toads and frogs lay their 
eggs in pools and streams. 

b) Toads’ eggs are laid in jellylike 
strips. 

c) Frogs eggs are masses of jelly- 
like substance. 

d) Tadpoles breathe through gills 
and live much as fish do. 

e) After their legs develop and the 
tail is absorbed, they go on land be- 
cause they have lungs and can breathe 
air. 


lowa, 


editor: 


f) Toads are land animals. 

g) Frogs live on land and in water. 

h) Toad tadpoles and some species 
of frog tadpoles become adults in 4 
few weeks. 

i) Bullfrog and green-frog tad- 
poles require a year or more to become 
full-grown. 

C. What are some of the interesting 
life habits of toads and frogs? 
1. Activities. 

a) Make a diagram of a frog’s 
front foot; his hind foot. 

b) Give an oral report of how 
toads and frogs shed their skins. 

¢) Make a chart showing enemies 
of toads and frogs. 

d) Illustrate the environment of 
these animals, (Continued on page 58) 
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MERICAN presidential campaigns 
and elections are exciting. 
This is particularly true since 
the radio brings us the speeches of 
candidates and news reports received 
from all parts of the country. The 
proceedings of the national conven- 
tions of the two major parties will be 
broadcast, and we, sitting in our own 
homes, may gain a better idea of what 
js going on than some people who are 
actually attending the conventions. 

However, in order to feel as if we 
were 2 part of it all, we must have 
a background of information. Let 
us learn some of the facts so that we 
can listen and talk intelligently when 
the subject is being discussed by our 
families and friends. 

As soon as we reach voting age, we 
should consider it a duty and a priv- 
ilege to do our share in choosing those 
who administer our government. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


A. How often is a president elected? 
Once in four years. 

B. Why are we electing a president 
in 1944 instead of in 1945? 

Because the first presidential election 
was held in 1788. 

C. On what date is the election held? 
On the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. 

D. When does the new president take 
office? 


On January 20. 
THE PRESIDENT HIMSELF 


A. What does the Constitution say 

about a president's qualifications? 

1. He must be a native-born citizen. 

2. He must be at least thirty-five 

years of age. 

3. He must have lived in the United 

States for at least fourteen years pre- 

ceding the election. 

B. What oath does the 

take? 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 

that I will faithfully execute the 

ofice of President of the United 

States and will to the best of my 

ability preserve, protect, and defend 

the Constitution of the United 

States.” 

C. What powers and duties does the 

president have? 

1. He is commander in chief of the 

Army and Navy. 

2. He commissions all officers of the 

United States. 

3. He may call 

Congress, 

4. He may make treaties (with two 

thirds of the Senate concurring). 

5. He may reprieve and pardon of- 

lenders against the federal laws. 

6. He may, with the advice and con- 

sent of the Senate, appoint ambassa- 

dors, justices of the Supreme Court, 

and certain other federal officials; 

and, if the Senate is in recess, he may 
| vacancies temporarily. 

7. He must see to it that the laws are 
faithfully executed. 

8. He is required to give Congress 
information “on the state of the 

Union,” which he does in an annual 


president 


extra sessions of 
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HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


Since voting is one of our weapons in the struggle for a 
finer America, pupils should be taught how our country 


selects a president. 


message and in special messages; and 
he may recommend legislation. 

9. He signs bills to make them laws, 
and may veto legislation that he does 
not approve. 

D. What compensation does the 
president receive? 

1. His salary is $75,000 a year. 

2. His traveling and official enter- 
tainment expenses are provided for. 
3. His official residence, the White 
House, is maintained by funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. 

E. May the president be removed 
from office? 

Yes, but only by the process of im- 
peachment. 

F. If the president dies while in office, 
who takes his place? 

According to the Constitution, the 
vice-president succeeds the president 
in case of necessity. Congress has 
provided that in case of the death or 
removal of both the president and 
the vice-president, the succession 
shall be as follows: Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior. 


HOW A PRESIDENT IS CHOSEN 


A. What are the first steps under our 
party system? 

1. Party leaders gather to discuss 
matters informally. 

2. By getting signatures on a peti- 
tion, a candidate for the nomination 
may have his name placed on “prefer- 
ential* primary” ballots in certain 
states, so that voters may indicate 
their support; or his name may be 
“written in” on a ballot by voters. 
In other states, a party convention 
may go on record in support of a 
candidate. 

3. By various means, delegates to the 
national conventions are chosen. 


Ewing Galloway 


Detailed information is given here. 


B. What happens at a national con- 
vention? 

1. After certain preliminaries, nom- 
inating and seconding speeches are 
made for presidential candidates. 

2. Each state delegation has a position 
of its own on the floor of the hall, 
and often a delegation does not split 
its vote, 

3. The Republican and Democratic 
national conventions each have their 
own fules as to the number of dele- 
gates, and so forth. ° 

4. When the balloting begins, the 
roll of states is read each time, and 
a spokesman for each delegation gives 
the number of votes from his group 
for a particular candidate. 

§. The state delegations usually give 
the first votes to “favorite sons,” 
often simply as a compliment. 

6. When a delegation sees that there 
is no chance for its candidate, it usu- 
ally shifts to another. In this way 
the choice narrows down until finally 
one candidate has a majority. 

7. Much of the work of a national 


convention is done by committees or 


small groups meeting in hotel rooms. 
8. After a presidential candidate has 
been selected, he is notified informally 
and is brought to the hall. The for- 
mal notification used to take place 
at a later date, but this year both par- 
ties plan to have it before the end of 
the convention. 

9. Other features of a national con- 
vention are the keynote speech by the 
temporary chairman, the preparation 
of the party’s platform, and the se- 
lection of a national committee. 

C. How is a presidential campaign 
conducted? 

1. Usually the candidate of each 
major party makes a number of ad- 
dresses in order to reach voters, stat- 
ing his views and the attitude of his 
party On important questions. A 





These wax figures by Dwight Franklin, in the Museum of the City of New 
York, show Washington’s first inauguration in New York, April 30, 1789. 
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candidate may make long journeys 
through the country or he may limit 
himself to addresses over the radio, 
with perhaps one or two large meet- 
ings where he speaks from the plat- 
form. 
2. Political leaders all over the coun- 
try make addresses in support of 
their party’s candidate. 
3. Party rallies, parades, decorations, 
and printed matter on political sub- 
jects are characteristic of a campaign. 
4. Often so-called s/raw votes or 
polls conducted on a sampling basis 
give an idea, in advance of the elec- 
tion, as to the trend of sentiment. 
D. Do we vote for president a®we 
would for any other government 
official? 
1. The framers of the Constitution 
intended that the president should 
not be chosen directly by the people. 
2. Some leaders wished the president 
to be chosen by state legislatures. 
3. Alexander Hamilton suggested 
that the people choose electors who 
would meet and choose the president. 
This plan was approved. 
4. George Washington and John 
Adams were chosen by electors in 
each state under the original provi- 
sion that the candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes would be- 
come president, and the one receiving 
the second largest number would be- 
come vice-president. In the election 
of 1800, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr had an equal number of electo- 
ral votes. The choice then fell upon 
the House of Representatives, which 
chose Jefferson. Before 1804, the 
Twelfth Amendment had been passed 
and the electors voted for presi- 
dent and vice-president separately. 
§. The rise of the party system re- 
sulted first in caucuses, held to select 
candidates, and later in conventions 
for this purpose. The original sys- 
tem lost its effectiveness. 
6. The electors in each state consti- 
tute an electoral college, and some- 
times the entire body of presidential 
electors in the nation is spoken of as 
the Electoral College. 
7. This system tends to make the 
election one by states rather than by 
the people at large, and several times 
a president has been elected without 
a majority of the popular vote. 
8. Ordinarily, the results of a presi- 
dential election are known to the 
country at large very soon afterward, 
because the electors, who once were 
supposed to exercise discretion, are 
now pledged to support their party’s 
candidate. Sometimes the vote is so 
close that one candidate seems to be 
elected and later the complete returns 
show his rival the winner. If it hap- 
pens that the same number of electors 
are chosen on the two tickets, even 
though the popular vote for one 
candidate may be much larger than 
for another, the House of Represen- 
tatives has to choose the president 
from the three candidates receiving 
the most electoral votes. 
9. The results of an election are 
officially announced in January when 
Congress counts the electoral votes. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Discipline—Why and How? 


JOSEPH MILLER 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


NYONE observing objectively the 
interplay between the average 
mother and child cannot es- 

cape the following conclusion: As 
long as things go smoothly, the rela- 
tionship is one of affection and per- 
haps even mutual enjoyment, but 
as soon as any controversial matter 
comes up the mother usually allows 
herself to be drawn into a struggle 
for power. 

The classroom relationship is much 
the same, but the teacher is confront- 
ed with an even more complex situa- 
tion. She has to adjust herself and 
her charges to an artificial, regiment- 
ed scheme of mass education which 
often rides roughshod over the indi- 
vidual needs, emotional make-up, and 
pace of growth of the pupils. Small 
wonder that she also often succumbs 
to the tendency of uninformed adults 
to wage war with children! 

Educators have spent endless hours 
debating the question of discipline. 
The guiding principle of any such 
discussion can only be the question: 
What is our aim? Are we trying to 
make pupils suffer for having failed 
to conform to our adult-made rules? 
Or are we trying to teach them, as 
painlessly as possible, that there are 
certain rules for this game of life and 
that the only way to learn these rules 
is to play the present game of group 
life according to the rules set for the 
particular group?: Surely in a Civi- 
lized, democratic society the latter 
is what we want to accomplish. 

If this is the case, then corporal 
punishment, ridicule, suspicion, and 
nagging, as means of discipline, are 
outlawed from the very start. It is 
well to remember that every time we 
scorn a child, make fun of his intel- 
ligence or appearance, suggest that he 
is no good or that he might grow up 
to be a criminal, we may be making 
ourselves responsible not only for a 
ruined life but for actual harm which 
this crushed, rejected, and 
quently rebellious child may later 
inflict on human society. 

How then are we to cope with 
children who do not conform? 

To start with, a great deal depends 
upon the general relationship which 
the teacher has managed to develop 
between herself and her class. A 
teacher will have few disciplinary 
problems if, instead of becoming per- 
sonally indignant or irritated at the 
children, she expresses disapproval al- 
ways in an objective way, so that the 
children understand that she does not 
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like what they are doing but that she 
is not angry with them personally. 

Such a teacher knows and _ uses 
the principle on which Tom Sawyer 
worked when he persuaded his friends 
to paint the fence for him. He made 
them feel, you remember, that he was 
giving them the possible 
treat. Many activities and requests 
can be presented in so attractive a 
light that they turn into privileges. 

A girl who was a clever cartoonist 
amused herself by drawing cartoons 
of the teachers. When her drawings 
were discovered, one teacher, a rigid 
disciplinarian—which usually means a 
person who believes in discipline of 
everybody but himself—grew indig- 
nant. She raged and scowled, and 
looked more than ever like the cari- 
cature the girl had drawn. The class 
had it proved anew that the teacher 
was “a stuffed shirt anda poor sport,” 
and they competed in clever under- 
ground activity, trying to see how 
much they could get away with. The 
teacher had declared war on them and 
united the class in its antagonism. 

Another teacher, upon seeing her 
cartoon, acted hurt. She had tried 
to love the children and be their 
friend, and this was her reward—to 
be ridiculed and insulted. Children 
do not respond to undue affection any 
better than they do to harshness; so 
again they accepted the challenge 
and, whenever it looked safe to do so, 
they prodded the vulnerable spot in 
her armor which the teacher had ex- 
posed. 

Still another teacher brought the 
pictures of herself to class, pinned 
them on the bulletin board, and said, 
“Now these are what I call clever 
cartoons. Jane certainly has a future 
in art and should not neglect it. We 
shall have to help her to plan her 
work so that she can devote some 
time to practice in drawing. For the 
rest of the time, however, we shall 
have to insist that she and everyone 
else attend to the subjects which are 
being taught just then. Jane wouldn't 
make much of ,a cartoonist unless she 
knew enough history and literature to 
give her cartoons some content, and 
enough arithmetic and English to 
make them a profitable undertaking. 
The same holds true for the rest of 
us. We can’t always do what we 
would most like to do. We have to 
do the things that make us successful, 
pleasant human beings.” From that 
day on the children themselves took 
care of discipline for this teacher. 


greatest 


What was it that this third teacher 
did? She neither punished nor re- 
warded. She remained impersonal and 
calm, judging the act of the pupil 
and her ability as two different things. 
She was positive and firm, and gave 
valid impersonal reasons for the rules 
she pledged herself to enforce. 

Even with such a teacher an occa- 
sional disciplinary problem may arise. 
If punishment has to be resorted to, 
it should always be directly connected 
with the offense. If the child has 
destroyed something, he should be 
made to replace it. If he scribbled on 
the walls or floors, he should be made 
to clean the marred surface, without 
anger or personal condemnation. 


Those of you who haven't tried 
these methods of discipline are likely 
to be incredulous of their effective. 
ness. Those who have, know that they 
work like magic. You press the but- 
ton, and, presto, you have the results 
you want. Sometimes you feel al- 
most guilty—as if you were taking 
advantage of the guilelessness and de- 
cency of children in getting them to 
do what you wish. The only reason 
that more adults have not discovered 
how easy relationships with children 
can be, is that none of us is quite ma- 
ture enough never to deviate from the 
right path, and few of us have all the 
creative imagination, objectivity, and 
self-mastery that discipline demands. 


The Maladjusted Child 


PEARL H. ASHER 


Chief Psychologist, Illinois State Training School for Boys, 
St. Charles, Illinois 


S MEMBERS of society we are 
concerned about delinquency 
and its increase, because de- 

linquency interrupts our routine and 
destroys our sense of security in the 
community. However, maladjusted 
children are much more numerous 
than delinquents, and any teacher 
who has a maladjusted pupil should be 
definitely concerned about him. 

In the attempt to satisfy their in- 
dividual needs, children exposed to 
the same conditions will react differ- 
ently. The energetic and aggressive 
maladjusted child becomes the delin- 
quent. Those passive maladjusted 
children who withdraw from their 
problems and are more submissive to 
social codes become the neurotics, 
the potential mental cases, or the 
marginal cases who are difficult in 
the community. 

Just as preventive measures and 
health education have reduced the in- 
cidence of physical ailments, just so 
may better diagnosis of psychological, 
social, and psychiatric inadequacies re- 
duce the amount of maladjustment 
in Our communities. State institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded, for seri- 
ous mental cases, and for custodial 
cases will, of course, continue to be 
needed. But earlier diagnosis and 
care from such local agencies as the 
school, the home, and the church can 
save thousands from mental illness or 
*delinquency. 

Delinquent children are those who 
act in a way that is contrary to the 
rules of the broader society in which 
we live. When I am asked, “What 
can we as teachers do to reduce de- 
linquency?” my reply is, “We can 


help every child who faces a problem 


in human relationships, when we 
know about it.” This help may be in 
the form of counsel, interpretation, 
or education. The pupil-teacher re- 
lationship should be one of sincere 
friendship and tolerance. 

Following a curriculum is only one 
of our educational responsibilities. 
Helping children to solve the prob- 
lems of life situations is just as im- 
portant as teaching them to do long 
division. Daily association between 
the teacher and her class facilitates 
early recognition of any undue de- 
viation from the child’s normal be- 
havior. Rather than marking him 
zero, or requiring him to stay after 
school, it is the responsibility of a 
teacher to determine the reasons for 
a child’s unusual reactions. 

Time, energy, and a sheer love of 
humanity are needed to reach the 
root of a troublesome child’s prob- 
lems. Taking the initiative in help- 
ing him is within the scope of the 
teacher’s work. It is from seeming- 
ly insignificant troubles that malad- 
justments often develop. Being 2 
real friend to a pupil involves an 
obligation to stretch out a_help- 
ing hand in the spirit of friendship 
and tolerance. Maladjustment usually 
gives danger signals of abnormality 
ahead of time. 

Years ago when I was doing some 
work in remedial reading, a second- 
grader was sent to me for tutoring. 
He had been spending about three 
days a week sitting in his seat for 
forty-five minutes after school, with 
hands folded, because he didn’t read 
with his group. His teacher said he 
was a disciplinary problem, and the 
principal called him “a challenge. 
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OF CHILDREN 


The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 





Diagnostic tests pointed out some 
clear-cut difficulties, ignored by this 
teacher and by his first-grade teacher. 
His IQ rating showed a superior in- 
telligence, and an intellectual curios- 
ity which outstripped the docile pace 
of the primary reading texts. He 
was left-handed but right-eyed, a 
situation that necessitated his using 
techniques which allowed for com- 
pensation. Why didn’t he read, and 
why did he keep running off be- 
fore the reading class? “Because the 
other pupils laughed,” when he said 
b for d and mistook simple words. 
When scolded for not being correct, 
and for running off from the class, 
would any of us have tearfully told 
this teacher that we ran because of 
the laughing? If not corrected, this 
conflict in adjustment might have 
resulted either in delinquent behavior 
or in neurotic maladjustments. 

During his third school year this 
child was shifted to another school in 
the town, where he got a fresh start 
in a room with a teacher who was a 
friend to her pupils. She helped each 
in gaining recognition for abilities in 
which he excelled, maintained a uni- 
formly high standard of achieve- 
ment, and never put a child “on the 
spot’ to reveal where he was weak. 

Why does the teen-age girl come to 
school painted up like a hussy? Not 
because she is inherently wicked. She 
merely desires to experience some of 
the satisfactions which she doesn’t 
understand how to get according to 
adult conventions. Those of you 
who have had “charm school” groups 
have seen the wholesome development 
in such young people. A teacher- 
friend may help this group even 
more than a parent, for at this age 
the girl is reaching beyond her home 
circle for recognition. Guidance in- 
to small groups of her own kind has 
proved therapeutic, but the girl 
cannot initiate this group. She needs 
the friendly, tolerant guidance or 
counsel of someone she can trust. 
Loneliness is an important cause of 
much so-called delinquency. 

It may seem trite to stress the 
need for friendship. Yet of the six 
hundred boys at our State Training 
School the last two Christmas seasons, 
more than fifty did not receive so 
much as a post-card greeting from 
any person interested in them, outside 
the institutional program. Surely this 
illustrates the fact that these serious 
delinquents have no friend. Many 
cases of delinquency might be averted 
with tolerant guidance and educa- 
tion by a teacher-friend. 

An educational essential is the 
interpretation of adult standards and 
behavior, and guidance in the ways 
of adjusting to social requirements. 
Many children do not get adequate 
interpretation at home. The school, 
therefore, must help them face spe- 
cific situations that are confusing. 
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Tom became a delinquent because 
of inability to understand intolerant 
attitudes. A_ thirteen-year-old, son 
of a Filipino father and an American 
mother, he looked like his father. His 
father had a record of more than 
eighteen years of exceptionally fine 
work at a large packing plant in an 
Illinois city. He made every effort 
to show his gratitude for the oppor- 
tunities offered him in his adopted 
country. 

Tom was above average in intelli- 
gence. He made normal progress in 
school, and was characterized as “a 
bright boy who caused no trouble in 
school, and kept to himself.” Of 
course he kept to himself! Wouldn't 
we if we were ignored by the others? 
As he reached the age when normally 
he would be in a boys’ gang, he felt 
himself left out because the other 
boys either ignored him or made fun 
of him because of his race. 

When the news of Pearl Harbor 
came over the air, Tom’s father im- 
mediately tried to enlist for armed 
service, but he was turned down, be- 
cause of physical disabilities. He 
worried and was emotionally upset, 
so that Tom no longer found security 
within his home. No one _inter- 
preted his father’s worries to him, 
and to this home confusion was added 
the school condition of being mistak- 
en for a Japanese, with more con- 
scious exclusion by his schoolmates. 
His reaction was to “strike back at 
those who had hurt him,” and he 
stole a bicycle, and various small 
articles. When the thefts were de- 
tected, his father was informed, and 
the father’s emotional state was such 
that he became brutal, even to the 
point of shooting at Tom. 

When Tom arrived at the Train- 
ing School he was beaten in spirit, 
and as fearful a child as one would 
ever care to see. He responded to 
kindly supervision; and after some 
months he was put in a position of 
trust. This recognition gave him 
such satisfaction that he began to 
smile, walk with his head up, and 
make great gains in schoolwork. 

Meanwhile, through the social 
worker, who had gained Tom’s con- 
fidence, the boy’s ideas and thoughts 
were interpreted to the father. The 
father became aware of the fact that 
his brutality was an expression of hos- 
tility because of the boy’s having 
brought criticism and disfavor upon 
him as a Filipino. Guidance in work- 
ing through their racial problems has 
resulted in some satisfactions now 
that Tom has returned home on pa- 
role. He is attending a different 
school, where the principal helps Tom 
in meeting the racial problem by tol- 
erant guidance as specific difficulties 
arise. ; 

There are certain cases where chil- 
dren need more guidance and counsel 


than the teacher can give. When she 


reaches such a point, she can refer the 
case to the appropriate agency for 
specialized help. Ethical interpreta- 
tions will often aid a child to make 
his own adjustments. (I have been 
repeatedly amazed when grading vo- 
cabulary tests to find a large percent- 
age of teen-age boys ignorant of such 
terms as justice, charity, obedience.) 

As adults, our generation is con- 
scious of the increasing group of the 
maladjusted who become delinquent. 
We have become very articulate with 
news articles and photos on the sub- 
ject. This is not enough. As teach- 
ers we should formulate remedies or 
treatments for specific troubles. With 
a tolerant understanding of weak- 


nesses in the present scheme of things, 
we can grow in shouldering our re- 
sponsibilities for tolerance of others, 
and in providing security and recog- 
nition for our pupils. 

The months I have spent with the 
delinquent maladjusted, as with the 
maladjusted in the community, have 
brought out these two vital necessi- 
tics in the lives of our youth—friend- 
ship and tolerance, which can _ be 
shared through the areas of counsel, 
guidance, and educational program 
expansion. Our real hope for delin- 
quency prevention and for mental 
health lies in the effectiveness of our 
relationships with youth today, look- 
ing for a better generation tomorrow. 


What Would You Do? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. Mary’s marks have been below a 
passing grade throughout the first 
four months of the term. Now that 
the end is approaching, she feels that 
it is no use to try and ceases her ef- 
fort. What would you do? 

1. Remind her that the last lap of 
a race is as important as the first. 

2. Keep her after school to make 
up the work on which she is falling 
behind. 

3. Make a list of special assign- 
ments, for all pupils whose marks 
have been below passing, and allow 
extra credit to those who complete 
these assignments. 

4. Give Mary up as a hopeless case. 

§. Inform her parents that she is 
bound to fail. 


II. Tommy is an exhibitionist. What 
would you do to cure him of the de- 
sire to display himself? 

1. Ridicule him in front of the 
class. 

2. Have a conference 
mother and father. 

3. Ostracize him from participa- 
tion in class games. 

4. Pay no attention to him. 

5. Go him one better. 


with his 


Ill. Edith has a tendency to laugh at 
everything she hears. What is the 
best remedy? 

1. Punish her every 
laughs when she should not. 

2. Have her examined by the 
school nurse. 

3. Talk the matter over with her 
parents, 

4. Lower her mark in conduct. 

§. Tell her you don’t consider 
everything funny. 


time she 


IV. Morris tries to “bluff” his an- 
swers. When called upon to recite, 
he attempts to sidestep the question. 
How would you treat him? 

1. Accept only perfect answers. 

2. Teach him to say, “I don’t 
know.” 

3. Give him no credit, even though 
a part of his answer may be correct, 
until he gives a perfect answer. 

4. Make him do special homework. 

§. Dub him Mr. Know Nothing. 


ANSWERS 
I. 3. (If extra credit is allowed for 
extra work satisfactorily completed, 
Mary will double her effort. She 
needs to be assured that there is still 
hope. ) 
II. 4. (When Tommy realizes that 
his stunts are ignored consistently by 
his teacher, he will wonder why she 
is not impressed by his cleverness. 
Then he will begin to observe his fel- 
low pupils. He will conclude that 
the persons who do things without 
secking to call attention to them- 
selves are the ones who win the re- 
spect of their fellows.) 
III. 2. (Laughing at everything is 
sometimes a symptom of unbalanced 
nerves. Edith may outgrow her 
tendency but, to play safe, have her 
examined by the school nurse. An 
early diagnosis of this tendency may 
result in arresting the development of 
some serious ailment.) 
IV. 2. (Acknowledging ignorance of 
a subject is one of the most difficult 
things a person has to do. Confes- 
sion of ignorance will soon make the 
boy realize that the best way out of 
his predicament is to learn the Correct 
answers. ) 
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Jozef Israels’ 


“A FRUGAL MEAL” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, 3 i 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do you ever hear people complain these 
days because they cannot have exactly 
what they want to cat? Maybe there 
isn’t as much butter for their bread as 
they would like. There may not be any 
lamb chops or imported fruits, or many 
sweets. This wartime shortage of good 
things is only temporary, however. 

The people we see in this picture never 
had the abundance cr variety of food that 


THE STORY OF 


As we look at this picture, we feel that 
the artist has taken us with him into a 
humble home of a past generation. It re- 
quires a great deal of skill to express that 
intimate feeling. 

It is suppertime, and the members of 
this Dutch family have just started their 
evening meal. The group around the 
table attracts our attention most, because 
it is in the center and the people and the 
objects are larger. We cannot see the 
youngest member of the family. Why 
not? The crib is a part of the central 
group because it is close to the table, en- 
abling the mother to watch the baby. 

What a snowy-white bonnet the moth- 
er wears! It is one of the lightest spots in 
the picture. Find all the white spots. 
Don’t forget the pet hen! 

Perhaps the children’s father is out at 
sea in his fishing boat. The man in the 
picture is apparently their grandfather. 
You will notice that he is much older 
than the mother. We do not know what 
kind of work he does, but he is wearing 
a heavy apron as protection. His hands 
show that he works hard. 

What are the children doing? If they 
were running or playing vigorously, they 
would draw our attention away from the 
grownups, whom we see most clearly in 
the fading light. Why do you think they 
are not sitting at the table with the moth- 
er and grandfather? In how many ways 
does this family’s manner of eating the 
evening meal differ from yours? 

Let us look around at the cottage while 
they eat their meager supper. It is inter- 


we enjoy even in wartime. Their meals 
were always frugal, or what we might 
call skimpy. They never had orange 
juice, tomato juice, tropical fruits, ice 
cream, or a dozen other things which de- 
light us. Their lives were hard in other 
ways too. For example, their homes were 
not nearly so warm in winter as ours are. 
Yet these poor people seem cheerful. They 
appear to accept hardships very calmly. 


THE PICTURE 


esting to compare this humble interior 
with our homes. Would you like to 
trade your home for this one? Which 
seems more comfortable and cheerful? 

We have to peer curiously into the 
dimly lighted room to see the details. 
What kind of floor does it have? How is 
it heated? Can you discover how it is 
lighted? What kind of chairs are there? 
How many? Does the family seem to 
have everything it needs? Anything ex- 
tra? What object is brightest in color? 

Notice how the shadows drive out and 
swallow up the light of the late after- 
noon. Israels did not paint this room 
with glowing colors. What kind did he 
use instead? At first glance they seem 
unpleasing, dull, and muddy. The longer 
we look, however, the better we like the 
soft, quiet tones of the background. Be- 
cause they shade gradually into one an- 
other, people have said that they are like 
“visible music.” 

To Israels, changing light and shade 
was the most important aspect of a pic- 
ture because it was like people’s changing 
moods. He used whites and cold blues 
and grayish-browns to make us feel the 
quiet peace of Dutch family life. Israels’ 
pictures show a deep understanding of 
life. It has been said that “the charm 
of his art is its soul.” His sympathetic 
representation of humble people “poor 
in circumstances and poor in spirit” was 
similar to much of Rembrandt’s work. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ArT GALLERY, GLASGOW 





THE ARTIST 


Jozef Israels (1824-1911) was born in 
Groningen in North Holland, of devout 
Jewish parents. His father was a banker. 
The great influences in his early life were 
the Bible, his family, and the family cir- 
cle of relatives and friends. First he made 
plans to become a rabbi and later to be 4 
merchant. However, when his parents 
realized that his real desire was to be an 
artist, they allowed him to go to Amster- 
dam to study art with Jan Kruseman. 

In Amsterdam he tried to paint the 
smooth, pretty pictures which were then 
the style. His teacher sent him to study 
the paintings by the greatest old Dutch 
masters, such as Rembrandt. At first he 
did not seem to appreciate them, but im- 
pressions were stored away to be revived 
later. When he was older, Rembrandt 
was the greatest enthusiasm of his life. 

At twenty-one he went to Paris for 
three years to study with very academic 
teachers, who liked classical and histori- 
cal pictures. For ten years Israels painted 
such subjects, producing only mediocre 
pictures which had a hard, set look. 

The turning point in Israels’ life and 
art was a long visit to the fishing village 
of Zandvoort on the North Sea coast. In 
the home of a ship’s carpenter where he 
lived, he learned to know intimately the 
simple Dutch fishermen and peasants, and 
found enough inspiration to last him the 
rest of his life. Slowly his brushwork be- 
came looser, the edges of shapes became 
softer, and his subject matter changed to 
simple genre pictures of hard-working 
Dutch people and their family life. 

In the eighteen sixties, Israels reached 
his period of fine, mature work—a period 
which lasted nearly fifty years. He paint- 
ed “Children of the Sea,” “Interior of a 
Cottage,” “Shipwrecked Mariner,” “Toil- 
ers of the Sea,” and numerous other pic- 
tures of a similar nature. Many honors 
were accorded him during his lifetime. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


All artists try to paint with easy, free 
motions of arm and wrist. Making pic- 
tures with finger paint may help you to 
gain this freedom. [Directions for pre- 
paring finger paint were given in the ar- 
ticle “Clay and Finger Paint in Primary 
Art” on page 14 of THe Instructor for 
April 1944. ] 

Use paper that has a glazed surface, 
such as shelf paper. Dip a large piece in 
a bucket of clean water. Lay it smoothly 
on a flat, waterproof surface. Place 4 
tablespoonful of paint on the paper. Wet 
your hand and spread the paint evenly 
over the entire sheet. Now begin to make 
a picture, using your thumb, your finger- 
tips, the side of your hand, or your palm. 

When you have finished your picture, 
lay it on a pile of newspapers to dry. 
Then press it on the back with a hot iron. 
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NUMBER SEATWORK 


CORRIE HART REYNAUD 


Teacher, First Grade, Biddleville School, Charlotte, North Carolina 





See the jolly clown. Green balloonsare 5 cents. 
He sells balloons. Color the 5-cent balloons. 
Red balloons are 10 cents. Yellow balloons are 3 cents. 
Color the 10-cent balloons. Color the 3-cent balloons. 


Blue balloons are 4 cents. 
Color the 4-cent balloon. 
~ Orange balloons are 6 cents. 
Color the 6-cent balloons. 





Betty bought a 4-cent balloon. 
She bought a 6-cent balloon too. 
Color Betty's balloons. 

Jack bought a 3-cent balloon. 
Color Jack’s balloon. 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





Our Garden Assembly 


JEAN SANFORD 
Librarian, Oak Rid ve Se bool, Royal Oak, Michigan 


FOIOR some time our school had dis- 
F cussed the desirability of an as- 
sembly program in which the 
elementary grades would demonstrate 
their practical learnings in science. 
The assembly committee favored the 
idea of co-ordinating art, rhythms, 
music, ‘science, and library reading. 
It was thought wise to use every 
group of children in some way. 
A number of factors led us to put 
the emphasis on Victory 
First was the patriotic appeal. 


Gardens. 
Our 
school is situated at the edge of town, 
surrounded by, and very near to, a 
great many acres available for culti- 
vation. We made no effort to pro- 
mote a school garden, which would be 
lefe all summer without care. Our 
aim was to stimulate interest in per- 
sonal and family gardens. . . ° 

Second was the aesthetic appeal. 
Working in a garden serves to instill 
a real appreciation of the world of 
nature, and also gives an outlet for 
young energies in a constructive. oc- 
cupation, 

Third was the practical appeal, 
from the schoolroom point of view. 
The committee hoped that soil prep- 
aration, planting, and cultivating 
would take on more interest for the 
children if associated with pleasant 
experiences in art, music, rhythms, 
and books. It is generally understood 
that the principal values to accrue in 
any such activity are the values of 
searching for, organizing, and pre- 
senting material, and of co-operating 
with a great many others to make the 
Very 
preparations, the teachers met to con- 
material 


whole a success. early in the 


fer as to aims, schedules, 
suitable for presentation, and manner 
of presentation. The type of pro- 
gram decided upon was in the nature 
A master of cere- 
monies would introduce each speaker, 
and the microphone would be used to 
make sure that the voices carried to 
the far corners of the auditorium. 
The art 


classes in order to get their ideas for 


of a broadcast. 


teacher questioned her 


appropriate scenery, and for ways to 
assemble it. 
work should be undertaken, what ma- 
terials to utilize, and how the class 
time should be budgeted. The back- 
drop for the performance was de= 
signed to emphasize our dependence 
upon weather. Clouds and rain were 
achieved by f gray crepe- 
paper masses and strips broken at in- 
tervals. A side wall revealed a yellow 
sun and its rays. An enormous spider 
web was planned for one corner, but 
later the idea was abandoned. Over- 
sized toadstools, topped by oversized 


They decided how much 


means ot 


16 


toads, grew along the back of the 
stage. Colorful enlarged butterflies 
marched across the front, silhouetted 
by the footlights. 

To make sure that the entire school 
would feel responsible for the success 
of our assembly, we had everyone read 
and sketch and model, and then the 
most interesting results were used. 
Similarly, everyone sang the songs in 
music classes but only the Glee Club 
presented them on the program. Pu- 
pils who were not included in the 
Glee Club and whose art work was 
not used were asked to help with any 
number of necessary tasks, 

The science teacher's contribution 
consisted of suggestions, leading ques- 
tions, and assignments relating to the 
subyect—for example, directing the 
thinking and rlanning to include both 
friends and enemies uF the gardener. 

The childrer: handled the sale of 
seeds, i packets, during the early 
spring. One of our initial steps was 
the planting of seeds in cardboard 
cartons which were carefully watered 
and watched. In late spring, these 
can be planted out of doors without 
disturbing the roots, by sinking the 
carton in well-watered soil. Some 
children had “tomato gardens” plant- 
ed similarly at home, to be transplant- 
ed outside as soon as possible. 

Research was carried on during reg- 
ular library periods. These periods 
are intended to give the children as 
much opportunity as possible for self- 
We were gratified to sec 
the growth of interest, the shift to 
reference books, and the enthusiasm 
on the part of some who previously 
had shown little interest in reading. 

Quite a bit of research went into 
the coloring of the oversized butter- 
The pupils who were working 
on birds or insects to be reproduced 
found them pictured in books in the 
library, and took the books to art 
class so that colors, proportions, and 
contours could be more thoroughly 
understood and more authentically 
reproduced. 

The gymnasium teacher offered an 
excellent idea for using one group of 
children to help in the dramatization 
of Mistress Mary’s Garden, presented 
by the nonsingers in first grade. They 
learned rhythms to music, which 
dramatized methods of using the 
spade, the hoe, and the rake, lining up 
for a straight row, planting the seed, 
covering the earth, and cultivating 
the plants. All the “flowers” wore 
masks on faces and hands. It was 
their own idea to “grow —to be very 
short at first, and gradually to come 
up taller and unfold with care. The 


direction, 


flies. 


“earthworm” wore a large placard on 
his back. The “cutworm” likewise 
had a large placard. Everywhere he 
crawled, a “flower” fell to the earth. 
Bunnies with tall ears came in to nib- 
ble, and the upper-class gardeners 
chased them out. A mother hen and 
chicks (with small hats) was another 
first-grade idea which they were un- 
willing to give up. 

The musical part of the program 
was opened by kindergarten songs. 





TEACHING| 


Then the first-grade chorus sang 
garden parody of a popular song. The 
combined second grades sang a group 
of three songs, all of which helped 
emphasize our theme. The third-grade 
chorus sang a rainy-day song. The 
upper elementary glee clubs contrib- 
uted several songs. And one child 
played an accordion solo. 

When it was time for the reports 
to be “broadcast” the curtains were 
drawn until (Continued on page 57) 


Enjoyment of Literature 


IVAH GREEN 
Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


tist of don’?’s for teaching lit- 
erature in upper grades may 
look like bad teaching tech- 
nique,’ I said to a group of teachers 
on one occasion, pointing to a list I 
had written on the blackboard, “but 
if I can get you to tell why we do 
these things, then perhaps we can go 
on from there to decide why we 
should not do them and what we 
should do instead. Probably all of us 
have done them in our literature 
classes, and there must have been a 
reason in each case.” Here is the list. 
Don’t have pupils look up all of the 
unfamiliar words. 
Don’t have pupils read the selection 
before you read it to them. 
Don’t let poor readers read the selec- 
tion to the class. 
Don’t allow listeners to 
their books. 
Don’t ask many factual questions. 
Don’t give elaborate examinations on 
literature. 
Don’t assign the life of the author to 
pupils for study. 

The reason given for having all the 
new words looked up was that pupils 
should learn the meanings for the 
sake of understanding what they are 
reading and of being able to use the 
words in conversation. 

I commented on the fact that in 
the first few pages of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” there are sixty-five 
unusual words, such as spacious coves, 
inveterate propensity, uniform tran- 
quility, genius of famine. 

“If the study time is taken in look- 
ing up sixty-five new words, not to 
mention putting them together in 
phrases correctly, what becomes of 
the reading?” I went on. “For how 
many of the sixty-five words would 
the average seventh- or eighth-grader 
find understandable meanings among 
the many given in most dictionaries? 
What sort of mental attitude toward 
literature might the pupils be build- 
ing up meanwhile? And what will 
have happened to your purpose in as- 
signing this story to be read?” 


follow in 


Discussion brought out the facts 
that literature is meant to be read for 
enjoyment or appreciation, and that 
the procedures usually employed in 
presenting literature to children actu- 
ally pile obstacles in the path of gen- 
uine enjoyment, thus defeating the 
author’s aim. 

Poor oral reading by a pupil who 
has never heard anyone read the se- 
lection aloud, and who stumbles over 
new words, mispronounces them, and 
mumbles, hampers enjoyment and un- 
derstanding. For the class to look at 
their books as a story is read aloud, 
even by a good reader, prevents com- 
plete attention to the narrative. Poor 
readers will not be able to follow the 
words as fast as the reader pronounces 
them. Rapid readers will be far 
ahead. Testing children on _ the 
thousand and one factual details of 
the content promotes irritation and 
resentment. Expecting pupils to re- 
member dates and details of the au- 
thor’s life may have the same effect. 

“But,” ventured one teacher, “how 
will they understand the story if they 
don’t look up the words? And isn't 
the author important? If we don't 
test pupils on a selection of literature, 
how will we know what they got out 
of it?” 

“What do you want them to get 
out of it?” I asked in return. 

“I see now what you mean,” she 
answered with a twinkle. “I want 
them to enjoy the story so that they 
will remember it, and think about it, 
and maybe someday want to read it 
again, or read something like it.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “And will an- 
swering from fifty to one hundred 
questions about the story ensure their 
doing that?” 

Someone mentioned the need for 
preparing pupils to take the state ex- 
aminations in literature. 

I was ready for this. “Here are 
copies of the state examinations for 
the last three years,” I said. And | 
showed how the literature test con- 
sisted of ten questions regarding 4 
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THE ARTS 


many pieces of prose literature. Each 
question required the pupil to choose 
one correct answer from five possibil- 
ities. “In the light of this situation,” 
1 concluded, “surely the writing of 
innumerable tests on the story is no 
longer justified, at least in our state.” 

After we had agreed what not to 
do and why, the next logical step was 
to ascertain what we ought to do. 
First we reiterated our belief that the 
aim of literature is enjoyment and ap- 
preciation, and that work-type read- 
ing procedures will not achieve this 
aim. Next, we agreed to clear away 
all obstacles to enjoyment so that pu- 
pils can find reading easy and pleas- 
urable. Everyones agreed that this 
was satisfactory evidence of “getting 
something out of it,” and the best 
possible “test.” 

The following suggestions for pre- 
senting prose literature were then ot- 
fered, and a discussion of their merits 
ensued. 

1. List on the blackboard the most 
unfamiliar words and their meanings 
in the story. 

2. Where there is a historical back- 
ground, give it, using a map. 

3. Bring in the author as part of 
this introduction to the selection. 
Tell something that will make him 
seem real. Show his purpose in writ- 
ing the story, and facts about his life 
that are reflected in this selection. 

4. Give a brief summary of the en- 
tire selection. 

§. Tell the story as far as you ex- 
pect to be able to read it that day. 

6. Begin reading the selection aloud 
to the class. Allow no one to follow 
in the text. Stand by the blackboard 
list of words and meanings, and as 
you come to these words in your read- 
ing, sweep them with your hand. Do 
this smoothly, without a break in 
your reading. Advantages of this pro- 
cedure are: (1) The pupils can ear 
and see the unfamiliar words. ‘(2) 
They can understand what the words 
mean. (3) gf hey can get your inter- 
pretation. (4) They can watch your 
facial expression. 

7. In making the next assignment, 
ask the pupils to reread the part you 
read to them, referring again to the 
list of new words which will be left 
on the blackboard. Tell them they 
may read on ahead if they wish to. 
Also, suggest that they might find 
some other interesting things about 
the author in certain books, if they 
would care to know more about him, 
and be willing to share their informa- 
tion with the class. Advantages of 
this procedure: (1) The material is 
now familiar to the pupils. (2) They 
know how the new words sound. (3) 

ey can read at their own rate. 
(4) They can think about what they 
read. (§) They can relive cheir first 
impressions. 

8. On the following day, take a 
little time to discuss the story infor- 
mally. Give your opinions in a con- 
Versational tone, and ask for theirs. 
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Call attention to the way the author 
does certain things to get certain re- 
sults, his choice of words, and so 
forth. Show your own enjoyment in 
the story and your relish of the au- 
thor’s style. 

Let good readers select parts they 
especially like, and read to the class. 
(No one following in textbooks.) 

Make a list of unfamiliar words 
from the new chapter to be read to- 
day. If some pupil has read ahead 
and wishes to tell what happened, let 
him. But you read the new part 
aloud anyway, indicating the new 
words as in the preceding day’s lesson. 

Again make suggestions for reread- 
ing the story the next day, and sug- 
gest some extra activities from which 
pupils may choose. 

If this procedure is followed, and 
if the discussion is made enjoyable, 
‘stimulating, and informal, then be- 
yond a doubt pupils will “understand 
the new words’; they “will get some- 
thing out of it”; and they will be 
able to pass with creditable grades 
any kind of objective test. 


Study of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” 


FIRST DAY 


A. Teacher lists unfamiliar words 
and their meanings on the blackboard. 
B. Teacher gives introduction, 

“A man named Washington Irving 
grew up in New York City, but he 
was so fond of country life that he 
spent most of his spare time rambling 
through the woods with his dog and 
his gun. Often he went into the part 
of the city where the Dutch people 
lived and listened to their stories, 
which charmed him so much that 
when he grew up he put some of 
these tales into his own writings. Part 
of his life was spent in the village 
called Tarrytown. This was the very 
village about which he writes in his 
story, “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low.” He tells how Ichabod Crane, a 
country schoolmaster, came to Sleepy 
Hollow to teach, but was frightened 
away through a trick played on him. 
This trick is connected with a tale 
that Irving heard from his old Dutch 
storytellers. It concerns a Hessian 
soldier whose head was shot away in 
battle, and who was said by the coun- 
try people to ride about at night in 
search of his head. 

“At the beginning of the story, the 
author tells us about Tarrytown (his 
own home) and Sleepy Hollow. He 
next gives us an exact description of 
Ichabod Crane, his schoolhouse, and 
how he managed his school. As I 
read, you will want to observe the 
unfamiliar words I have listed here 
with their meanings. Notice how 
Irving chooses words that help us to 
feel the drowsiness of Sleepy Hollow.” 
C. Teacher reads selection aloud. 

She indicates each word on the 


blackboard as she reads it in the book. 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





D. Assignment for study. 

1. Reread the story for your own 
enjoyment, and refer to the meanings 
of unfamiliar words as you read. 

2. Read ahead if you wish. 

3. Be ready to tell us what you 
think Irving meant by “a formidable 
birch tree,” and “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” 

4. List the words used to give us 
the feeling of sleepiness. Why did he 
choose the name “Sleepy Hollow”? 


§. Irving has drawn many pictures 
with words in this story. Perhaps we 
can tell about the important persons 
and events with drawings. See wheth- 
er you can make Ichabod on the hill 
on a windy day look as the author 
says he looked. Or see whether you 
can show us in a drawing what you 
think the schoolhouse looked like and 
where it was situated. Perhaps we can 
put these drawings into a movie to 
tell the story. (Continued on page 57) 


Our Rhythm Band 


BERTYE H. WATSON 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Middleford School, Seaford, Delaware 


NE day while my pupils were 

looking at pictures of musical 

instruments, their attention 
centered on one showing a_ band 
parading. During the conversation 
I discovered that some of the children 
had never seen a band, so I suggested, 
“Why can’t we organize a band?” 

The children were delighted. A 
band! The very thing! Why had 
we never thought of it before! 

Everyone was cager to learn about 
musical instruments. I divided a 
large sheet of tagboard into four parts 
and labeled the sections brasses, wood 
winds, percussion, and strings. Pic- 
tures of instruments were cut from 
old magazines and mail-order cata- 
logues and were pasted in the proper 
sections on the chart, 

One boy said that his father had a 
set of cymbals and one or two others 
owned harmonicas, but that wasn't 
enough for a band. Finally we de 
cided to buy some instruments for a 
rhythm band. Computing prices 
of the instruments and the cost of 
mailing introduced a real need for 





Portrait of a Young Musician 


arithmetic. The language period was 
devoted to writing a letter ordering 
the instruments. The letter which 
was voted best was mailed. 

In the interval of waiting for the 
instruments to arrive we became in- 
terested in other phases of music. 
Many drawings of children with in- 
struments were made. 

One child brought a picture of an 
old man repairing a violin. I read to 
the class the story of Antonio 
Stradivari, the violinmaker, and im- 
mediately the old man in the picture 
became Stradivari. We mounted the 
print on a sheet of tagboard and 
wrote under it, “Antonio Stradivari, 
Italian violinmaker, 1644-1737." As 
we talked of how he is still remem- 
bered because he gave to the world 
fine craftsmanship, we considered the 
importance of work done well. 

Under this same picture I wrote 
the names of famous composers and 
musicians, thus making it serve as a 
poster. Whenever a phonograph rec- 
ord was played, the children would 
find the composer’s name in the list. 

Another poster showed masters of 
modern swing music and their bands. 

Finally the instruments which we 
had ordered arrived, and great was 
the joy when they were unwrapped. 
There were not enough instruments 
for all the pupils, so some of the chil- 
dren made kettledrums from oatmeal 
boxes, and bass drums from cardboard 
cartons; others used paper-covered 
combs and potlid “cymbals.” The 
second-grade boy who was chosen 
conductor wielded his baton with all 
the authority of a maestro. 

Some easy selections were prac- 
ticed, and soon the children were 
able to play well enough to give a 
program. They felt that the band 
would look more attractive to the 
audience if the members wore some 
uniform costume. Paper caps would 
answer the purpose, so an art period 
was devoted to making them. The 
climax of the program was a parade 
which gave great delight to all. 
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Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


1. Write poems about flying. 

2. Use cutout planes for counting. 

3. Bring pictures of planes, hangars, and 
so on, and make an airport diorama. 


4. Plan an assembly program on aviation. 


FOR MIDDLE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


1. Construct a table airport, including 


all essential features. 

2. Make up arithmetic problems involy 
ing time and speed of a train, an automo 
bile, and in uirplane in crossing continental 
United States. 

3. Prepare a class scrapbook of aviation 
news. 

4. Collect air-mail stamps. 

§. Keep a weather chart for flying. 

6. Compare water and air trade routes. 

7. Make a mural showing countries vis 
ited on a round-the-world flight 








Hoeine New Rureau 


in 





the Stratotrainer an entire flight crew is 


taught high-altitude procedures at one time. 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 





FACTS 


A Review Test in Aviation 


HOW AN AIRPLANE FLIES 


I. Match cach word or phrase in the numbered list 
with its correct definition in the lettered list. 


1. satety belt 6. taxiing 
2. landing 7. taking off 
3. control surfaces 8. contact 
4. altimeter 9. wind sock 


§. rudder and aileron 

a. the cloth cone which shows wind direction 

b. the parts of a plane used for banking 

c. the strap that holds a person in an airplane 

d. the word used between pilot and mechanic in 
starting 

e. rising into the air 

f. bringing a plane down to the ground 

g. the stick used for controlling an airplane 

h. the instrument to show height above a pre- 
viously chosen point on the ground 

i. the parts of a plane that move and control 
direction 

j. running an airplane over the ground 


il. Choose the word or group of words in paren- 
thesis which makes the sentence true. 

1. Forward pressure on the stick raises the (nose, 
tail, elevator, aileron). 

2. A force used in landing a plane is (lift, drag, 
thrust, gravity). 

3. Building model planes will help you learn 
ibout (air regulations, fighting, airplane construc 
tion, taxung). 

4. Good material for building a model glider 
would be (steel, cardboard, glass, rubber). 

§. It is just as difhcule for a plane to climb as 
it is for an automobile to go (uphill, downhill, 
around a turn). 


METEOROLOGY 


If the statement is true, write T after it; if it is 
false, write F after it. 

1. In order to fly his plane, an aviator must 
know how it reacts to weather conditions. 


— 


This four-engined “Flying Fortress” is an aerial schoolhouse for giving specialized train- 


ing to student pilots. 


Armament has been removed in order to provide room for classes. 


2. Flying or landing in a fog is casy. 

3. Air trafic is stopped when the weather be- 
comes “soupy.” ° 

4. Ice, forming on the leading edges of wings, 
causes the plane to get out of control, because it 
changes the shape of the wings. 

§. A rising barometer indicates stormy weather, 

6. Wind is moving air. 

Flying through a storm is safe. 

8. Unequal heating of the carth causes winds. 

9. Clouds are composed of masses of tiny drops 
of water that float about in the air. 

AVIGATION 
if the statement is true, write T after it; if it is 
false, write F after it. . 

1. Avigation is a study of weather and its ef- 
fect on flying. 

2. A pilot of an airplane and a captain of a ship 
each use a compass. 

3. Air charts are like land maps and ocean 
charts. 

4. Landmarks are used to show civil airways. 

5. A compass is an instrument in an_ airplane 
which is used to show direction. 

6. A tail wind increases the ground speed of 3 
plane, while a head wind decreases it. 

7. Celestial navigation is finding one’s position 
by observing the position of the sun during the 
day and of the moon and stars at night. 

CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS 
Match each item in the numbered list with a word 
or group of words in the lettered list. 

1. position of ‘license numbers on a plane 

2. legal requirement before a plane is flown 

3. roads through the air between cities 

4. means by which air trafic is guided from the 
trafhe control tower 

5. license obtainable at the age of sixteen 

6. hours in air required for a private pilot's 
license 

civil airways width in miles 

8. agency controlling nonmilitary flying 

9. number of feet that must separate two air- 
planes meeting each other 

10. privilege granted an aircraft that is landing 

11. position of red light on a plane 

12. position of green light on a plane 

13. position of white light on a plane 


a. civil airways h. left 
b. Civil Aeronautics i. right 
Administration j. student pilot 

c. right of way k. 35 

d. 500 l. tail 

€. nose m. wings and tail fin 
f. registration n. 20 

g. radio o. 40 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Choose the word or group of words that makes th, 
sentence true. 

1. Commercial aviation was born with the first 
air-mail service in (a) 1903, (b) 1918, (c) 1929 

2. Air power has become essential in (a) wit 
ning a war, (b) relieving land transportation, (¢ 
making maps of the world. 

3. In a bomber, the work of the navigator is 
(a) bomb the target, (b) receive radio messages, 
(c) plot the course to be flown. 

4. It is important to remember that the world 
is (a) small, (b) moving, (c) a globe. 

5. Families may use light planes for (a) round: 
the-world trips, (b) short business and pleasure 
trips, (c) hauling freight. (For key, see page 


§ 
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FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 


Assembling a Wing 


These two men are assembling a 
wing for an airplane. 

Notice the formation of the main 
ribs and the position of the false 
(short) ribs at the leading edge. 
False ribs are used to provide great- 
er strength. 

How does the leading edge of a 
wing differ from the trailing edge? 

What type of wing is this—long 
and wide, or short and clipped? 
For what type of airplane do you 
think it is intended? Check your 
answers by referring to the pictures 
on page 13 in the March issue of 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Weighing an Airplane 


Before flight tests are made, a 





new plane must be weighed to de- 
termine its center of gravity. What 
does this term mean? 

For weighing, each large wheel 
is placed on a separate scale. The 
tail of the plane is held up by a sup- 
port, and this support is placed on 
a scale also. 

You will notice that, in the pho- 
tograph, two men are reading the 
scales. What do you think the third 


one is doing? 
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The One They Came to See 


MARY L. SHARKEY 


These animals in a zoo, each greedy for attention, receive 


a bit of character education which may be applicable to 


your pupils! 


HE voices grew louder and loud- 
T er. In a short time the zoo 

would be open to the public. 
Mr. Lion had started the biggest argu- 
ment in history. 

“IT am the one that people come to 
see,” he roared. “From Africa's jun- 
gles I was brought!” 

At that Mr. Elephant laughed un- 
pleasantly. “Do the people feed you 
peanuts, and pay to ride on your 
back? Oh, no, indeed! | am the one 
that people come to see!” 

Mr. Polar Bear turned over on his 
back, floating in his icy pool. “You 
two make me tired,” he snorted. “An 
animal who has lived as far north as 
it is possible to go is a curiosity. | 
am the one that people come to see!” 

Enormous Mr. Grizzly Bear stood 
up on his hind legs and growled, 
“You animals had better not overlook 
‘my claims. I have a very ugly tem- 


per when I am cornered. I am the 
one that people come to see! 


Mr. Giraffe coughed politely. “This 
is one time I must have a voice in the 
matter. Folks look up to me! I am 
the one that people come to see!” 

Mr. Monkey screeched raucously. 
Swinging from tree to tree, he chat- 
tered, “Folks laugh at my tricks. | 
im the one that people come to see!” 

Stretching lazily, Mr. Tiger re- 
marked, “Everyone likes my hand- 
some stripes and admires my rippling 
muscles. I am the one that people 
come to see!” 

Mr. Keeper was awakened from a 
sound sleep by the noise. Rushing 
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The story would be good for dramatization. 


out of his little house, he heard every 
animal screaming: “I am the one that 
people come to see! I am the one 
that people come to see!” 

“Silence!” roared Mr. Keeper. “I 
shall settle this argument once and 
for all!” Walking past their homes, 
he spoke to the caged beasts, and each 
animal’s chest swelled with pride. 

“Mr. Lion, you have come the 
longest distance. 

“Mr. Grizzly Bear, you have the 
ugliest temper. 

“Mr. Elephant, you are the biggest. 

“Mr. Polar Bear, you have come 
from the coldest place. 

“Mr. Giraffe, you are the tallest! 

“Mr. Monkey, you are the most 
amusing! 

“Mr. Tiger, you are the most mag- 
nificent! 

“BUT,” he said, looking grimly 
from face to face, “nobody comes to 
see any one of you! People come to 
see all of you! Now I must open the 
gates, so please be polite and quiet, 
because the next time any one of you 
does any boasting, I'll send him back 
and I'll get one of his brothers to 
take his place!” 

The animals were happy at the zoo. 
Mr. Keeper fed them their favorite 
foods. He kept their homes clean and 
neat. So they all obeyed him, and 
never, never again even thought, “/ 
am the one that people come to see!” 

Instead, they smiled contentedly at 
one another, thinking, “All of us an- 
imals together make up a wonderful 
zoo. People come to see us all!” 





STORIES 





The Walkers Walk 


MABEL F. RICE 
and 
ELIZABETH RIDER MONTGOMERY 


In this family story with a patriotic angle, the Walkers 
find out that the sacrifice of their automobile brings 
delightful compensations in health and new friendships. 


HY, Daddy, we can’t live 

\X/ without a car!” Tommy 

and Mary Jean put down 
their forks and stared wide-eyed at 
their father. Even plump Mrs. Walker 
looked worried. 

“How can I do the marketing 
without a car?” she asked. 

“Who will take me to school?” 
wailed Mary Jean. 

“Why, we can’t do anything 
without a car!” complained Tommy. 
“No trips, no picnics, or anything.” 

“It’s going to seem hard at first,” 
said Mr. Walker, “but the men in the 
airplane factory need cars to get to 
work. They asked all who would be 
willing to sell their cars to do so, and 
I said I would. I am going to buy a 
War Bond with the money. I'll be 
helping Uncle Sam in two ways.” 

Mrs. Walker smiled at her husband. 
“It won’t hurt any of us to walk,” 
she said. “I am getting too fat, any- 
way. 

“My teacher says I’m too thin,” 
said Tommy. “Walking won't help 
me gain weight, will it, Daddy?” 

“TI think it will,” his father smiled, 
“because it will make you hungry and 
you will eat more.” 

“But how can we go or picnics?” 
Mary Jean asked. She loved picnics. 

“We can take the streetcar or bus 
to one of the parks or out into the 
country,” said Mother. “Then we 
can walk until we find a good place 
to eat our picnic lunch.” 

“That’s going to mean a lot of 
walking,” Tommy objected. 

“It looks as though more people in 
this country will have to walk before 
we win this war,” said Daddy. “The 
Walkers had better start right in.” 

“The Walkers walk to win the 
war!” laughed Tommy. 

“The Walkers walk to win the 
war! The Watkers walk to win the 
war!” Mary Jean chanted, clapping 
her hands. 

Tommy laughed. He jumped up 
and began to march arouna he din- 
ner table, keeping time to che chant, 
“The Walkers walk to win the war.” 

Mary Jean fell in behind him, as 
Mother and Daddy looked on smiling. 

Tommy made up a verse and they 
marched to it. 

“We'll walk to market, 
We'll walk to school. | 

We'll walk to picnics, 
And that’s our rule.” 


Mary Jean made up the next stanza, 
“We'll walk to grow thin, 
We'll walk to get fat. 
We'll walk to be healthy, 
And that is that.” 

But the first morning that Mary 
Jean and Tommy had to get up half 
an hour earlier to walk to school they 
didn’t think it was so much fun. 

“Oh, dear,” yawned Mary Jean. “I 
wish Daddy hadn't sold the car. | 
don’t like to get up so early.” 

“Yes, it is hard at first,” said 
Mother, as she made sandwiches for 
their lunch boxes. “We must go to 
bed earlier. Then we shall soon get 
used to early rising.” 

“Mother,” said Mary Jean, “please 
don’t put so many sandwiches in my 
lunch box. I never can eat that much. 
Just one, please, Mother.” 

“Please give me just cake, Mother,” 
said Tommy. “Two pieces of cake.” 

Mother didn’t say a word but she 
smiled a little secret smile as she 
closed the boxes. 

It didn’t seem far to school at all. 

“Hello, Tommy! Are you walking 
to school now, too?” asked Bobby 
Bruff. “Tl go along.” 

“Hello, Mary Jean! Wait for me. 
Yl walk with you,” called Susan, as 
she came running out of her yard. 

“T never knew where you lived be- 
fore, Susan,” said Mary Jean. 

“Let’s all eat our lunch together 
today,” said Bobby. 

When noon came, all the children 
who had brought their lunches took 
them out in the schoolyard. They 
sat on benches under some big trees. 

Tommy looked at Bobby’s lunch 
box. It was full of sandwiches. He 
had some carrot strips too. 

Tommy was sorry he had told 
Mother he wanted only cake. He had 
never been quite so hungry! 

Mary Jean looked at Susan’s lunch 
box. There were three sandwiches 
and an orange. Oh, why had Mary 
Jean told Mother that she wanted just 
one sandwich? She was so hungry! 

Tommy opened his lunch box. 
There were the two pieces of cake. 
Tommy took them out. Then he 
looked hard at the strip of wax paper 
in the box. He lifted it. Down un- 
derneath were three large sandwiches 
and an apple. Tommy’s eyes shone. 

Mary Jean opened her lunch box. 
There was one little sandwich on top- 

Tommy’s eyes danced. 
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“Look underneath the wax paper, 
Mary Jean!” he said. 

Mary Jean looked and began to 
smile. Two more sandwiches, and an 
apple, and a piece of cake! 

“Oh, look, Tommy!” laughed Mary 
Jean. “Mother knew best after all.” 

“Well, how did all the Walkers en- 
joy walking today?” asked Daddy at 
the dinner table that evening. 

“I made a friend,” said Tommy. 
“Bobby Bruff walks to school, too.” 

“I made a new friend, too,” said 
Mary Jean. “Susan and I are going 
to walk to school together every day.” 

“We ate every bit of the lunch 
Mother gave us,” said Tommy. 

“Tomorrow may we have some 
carrot sticks?” asked Mary Jean. 


Mother nodded and smiled. “TI met 
a new friend today, too,” she said. 
“Mrs. Smith, the new neighbor in 
the second house, was in the market. 
We walked home together.” 

“After walking to work,” Daddy 
said, “I felt more ambitious all day, 
and I’m hungry as a bear tonight.” 

“It’s lots more fun without a car,” 
said Tommy. “We used to ride to 
school in the morning, back and 
forth at lunchtime, and then home at 
night. We never saw our classmates 
outside of school hours. Now we 
walk and make new friends,” 

“We thought we couldn’t live 
without a car,” smiled Mother. “I 
think we are just now learning how 
to live.” 





Sue and Don Meet Tony Toad 


MYRTLE BRANDON 


Some of the interesting and valuable characteristics of 
man’s helper, the toad, are brought out in this story, 
which can be used in connection with the unit on page 10. 


HEN I was very young I 

\X/ lived in a pond with my 

brothers and sisters and 
cousins. We were very happy swim- 
ming around and eating algae. 

Then one day I saw that one of my 
brothers did not look the same. He 
was changing his shape. Nearly all 
the tadpoles were changing just as he 
was. I was changing, too. 

What was happening to us? We all 
swam over near the bank where old 
Grandfather Toad sat, and asked him. 
He was very wise. 

Grandfather Toad laughed until his 
sides shook. ““Why, tadpoles,” he said, 
“those are your legs. You are grow- 
ing up. Soon you will have four legs 
and no tail. Then you will be toads 
and look like me. You will live on 
land and can see the big world.” 

Sure enough, each tadpole soon had 
four legs. And, just as Grandfather 
Toad told us, as our legs grew longer, 
our tails grew shorter. We could not 
swim very well now. 

One day I climbed out of the pond. 
I found I could hop with my new 
legs. How wonderful! I hopped and 
hopped. It was great fun. 

Then one night I remembered what 
Grandfather Toad had said about see- 
ing the world. I thought I would 
take a trip, so, without saying good- 
by to anyone, I started out. 

After a few days, during which I 
had an alarming encounter with a 
black snake, I found myself in a 
freshly plowed field near a fence. It 
was easy to crawl under, so I kept 
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right on. I saw that I was in a large 


garden. “Such a beautiful place!” | 
said aloud. “I shall find plenty to eat 
here.” 


Before I had been in the garden 
long, I heard children talking. “Let’s 
try to find a toad to play with,” the 
boy said. 

“Yes, let’s,” the girl agreed, and 
they began walking slowly through 
the garden. 

I sat very still between two rows 
of beans. I hoped the children would 
not see me, and wondered what would 
happen if they did. 

The little girl and boy walked all 
around me. In fact they almost 
stepped on me. Why couldn’t they 
sce me? I looked around and I was 
sure I saw Grandfather Toad a few 
feet away. When I looked more 
closely, I saw it was only some of the 
ground that had been dug up around 
the bean vines. Then I knew why 
the children were having a hard time 
finding me. I looked like Grandfather 
Toad, and Grandfather Toad looked 
like the brown earth. 

Suddenly the girl exclaimed, “Oh, 
Don, here is a toad! Hurry!” 

What would become of me now? I 
pretended to be asleep and hoped that 
she was looking at the brown earth. 

The boy came jumping across the 
rows. He was just about to pick me 
up when— 

“Sue, Don, where are you?” called 
a grown-up voice. 

“Here we are, Father. We just 
found a toad,” (Continued on page 57) 


Corporal Killdeer on Guard 


LINDA L. BUCHANAN 


and 


MABEL F. RICE 


In Bob’s father’s pasture the Bird Club found a killdeer’s 
nest, The birds put on an exhibition for them and one of 
the girls wrote an account of what they had observed. 


ALT!” called Bob. From his 
H position astride the top rail of 

the pasture fence, he laughing- 
ly warned Miss Mills and the rest of 
the Bird Club, who followed along 
more slowly. “There’s a bird here 
that’s telling us to halt. ‘No admit- 
tance to this pasture,’ he says.” 

“I thought he was gcalling us 
‘Dear,’” said Jack, who sat beside 
him and repeated mockingly after the 
noisy brownish-gray bird, “Dear, 
dear, dear, dear, killdeer, killdeer!” 

“Dee, dee, dee, dee, killdee, killdee!” 
yapped the bird in angry protest, as 
the two boys jumped down into the 
pasture. 

“Hello there, Corporal Killdeer!” 
called Bob to the bird. “You make 
a good guard. The only trouble is, 
your two black stripes run across 
your neck and chest instead of across 
your arm.” 

“And your uniform should be all 
drab, not gray with a white vest,” 
added Jack. “We haven't killed any 
deer and we don’t intend to. This is 
the Bird Club out for a picnic, and 
you ‘are just Specimen Number One 
to us.” 

But the gray bird with the two 
black stripes across its neck and breast 
seemed to be in no mood for conver- 
sation. As the two boys approached 
him, he turned with a piercing cry 
and ran. 

“Just look at that bird run!” ex- 
claimed Bob. “He covers the ground 
as if he were doing the 200-yard dash 
in a track meet!” 


A second bird rose from the ground 
and circled about their heads, adding 
her noisy clatter to the calls of the 
first. When the boys kept advanc- 
ing, she dropped to the ground in 
front of them. 

“What is wrong with her?” ques- 
tioned Jack. “She certainly was all 
right a minute ago and now she seems 
hurt.” 

The second bird no longer ut- 
tered the shrill challenge. Instead 
she moaned piteously, as she walked 
across the ground, half limping, half 
floundering, dragging one wing as 
though it were hurt. 

The boys stood watching her in 
surprise. Suddenly Bob laughed. “Oh, 
is she ever the camouflage artist!” he 
exclaimed. “That must be a mother 
killdeer trying to lead us away from 
her nest. It is probably off in the 
opposite direction. I've heard about 
the killdeer’s camouflage but I never 
saw it before.” 

“She is just pretending she has been 
hurt,” said Jack. 

Suddenly Mother Killdeer gave up 
her little act and ran ahead, yapping 
shrilly. 

The class scattered across the pas- 
ture in search of the nest. Soon a 
shout of discovery came from Bob. 
“Here it is!” he cried. “If you call 
it a nest!” 

The others came running and stared 
down in surprise. The nest was mere- 
ly a shallow bowl-shaped depression in 
the ground, barely deep enough to 
keep the eggs (Continued on page 57) 
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TEACHING THE 





Two Kinds of Problems 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


curriculums, two principal kinds 
of problems are presented—un- 
related and related problems. In the 
first case there is no continuity of 


T MOST upper-grade arithmetic 


thought between consecutive prob 
lems. One may deal with area, the 
next with speed, the next with cost 
of a given item, and so on. In the 
second case there is a central theme 
for each group of problems. Those 
growing out of a developing unit arc 
representative of this group. 
Recognized 
teaching are opposed to an extensive 
use of unrelated problems. Yet, al 
though such problems are not ap- 
proved for instructional purposes, all 
civil-service and job-procurement ex- 
aminations in arithmetic 
them. As long as examinations of 
this kind are given, it will be neces 


leaders in arithmetic 


contain 


sary to provide instruction that will 
prepare students to take them. 


UNRELATED PROBLEMS 


One of the chief difficulties in 
solving unrelated problems arises from 
lack of careful and intelligent read 
ing. As an illustration, take the fol 
lowing problem, recently 
fifteen hundred students who had 
just completed high school: “A sup 
ply ofhcer spends 63 cents per man 
for the three daily meals. 
pany has 200 men, what is the aver 


given to 


If a com 


age cost of each company meal?” 

About 45 per cent of the students 
checked incorrect answers on a four 
choice test. Most of the incorrect 
answers gave $126 as the cost of the 
meal. This amount is the daily cost 
of the three meals for the company. 
The students did not distinguish be- 
tween daily cost and meal cost. 

A few weeks later the same data 
were given to a similar group, but 
this time the problem was changed so 
as to call for the cost of the three 
meals for one day. This time only) 
about 3 per cent of the answers were 
wrong. The two problems are almost 
on a level as regards computational 
difficulty, but because of imperfect 
reading the first students did not 
find the fact demanded. Reading of 
verbal problems is a highly specialized 
A reader may be 
very efficient, generally speaking, but 
mediocre in reading verbal problems 


kind of reading. 


intelligently. 

In approaching unrelated problems, 
I know of no better way to improve 
one’s ability than to follow the con- 
ventional logical step sequence: (1) 
What is called for in the problem? 
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(2) What is given? (3) What key 
words are present in the problem to 
suggest the sequence of processes to 
use in the solution? These three 
things should be identified before the 
pupil manipulates any figures. 

Children who are weak in prob- 
lem solving, and who have almost no 
understanding of the process to use, 
frequently begin by trying to manip- 
ulate the numbers included in the 
problem. The best way to overcome 
this tendestcy is to give some problem; 
without numbers. Then pupils must 
select certain key words or phrases 
which suggest the process to use. 

The chief objective of problem 
solving is to provide growth in judg- 
ment and in quantitative thinking. 
Development of judgment may be 
promoted by requiring the pupil to 
approximate the answer before solv- 
ing the problem. This is as true for 
related as for unrelated problems. In 
case the approximation is absurd, do 
not permit a solution until a reason- 
abk answer in round numbers has 
been derived. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


Problems which are related have a 
unifying theme. Those growing out 
of a unit of work, on such a subject 
as transportation, are typical of this 
group. The chief requisite for solv- 
ing problems of this kind is experi- 
There is no way to teach a 
pupil to solve this kind: of problem 
except by increasing his experience. 
Most of the devices suggested for im- 
proving ability to deal with un- 
related problems are of a mechanical 
nature and provide little growth in 
judgment or experience. Fundamen- 
tally, problem-solving ability cannot 
be increased unless the pupil has ex- 
periences, real or vicarious, dealing 
with the kind of problem under con- 
sideration. 

The writer had an opportunity to 
appraise problem-solving ability as 
he was preparing this article. Two 
clerks, both high-school graduates, 
were assigned to hang a number of 
picture charts 40 inches wide on the 
wall of a large room. The girls 
measured the length of the wall as 
188 inches and calculated that only 
four charts could be put on the wall. 
They felt certain that the wall would 
hold more than four charts, but they 
were equally certain that their mathe- 
matical calculation was correct. Fi- 
nally they asked me to help them. 

First, I asked them to find the 
number of feet in 188 inches. When 
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they gave 15 feet 8 inches as the re- 
sult, I asked whether they thought 
the room was longer than that, and 
they said no. 

Next, I asked how they knew the 
length was 188 inches. They said 
they used a yardstick to measure. 
They applied the stick to the wall 14 
times and had 20 inches left over. 
Then they converted the 14 yards to 
inches’ by multiplying by 12, after 
which they added the extra 20 inches. 

It is evident that numbers were 
mere words to them. Their experi- 
ence with measures was so limited 
that they had no way of giving 
meaning to any computed result. The 
room was almost 44 feet long, yet 
the girls’ judgment about distance 
was so immature that 15 feet 8 inches 
seemed entirely reasonable to them. 

One school of thought would in- 
sist that since these girls did not 
know the number of inches in a yard, 
drill to fix this fact should be given. 
However, such an approach, followed 
by careful checking of all computa- 
tions, provides only a mechanical 
method of improving ability in prob- 
lem solving. The instruction in 
many schools is on this level. 

The fundamental trouble with 
these girls was not that they lacked 
intelligence or facility with figures, 
but that they lacked meaningful ex- 
perience with measurement. They 
might learn to solve many problems 
of this kind and get correct answers 


and yet have almost no growth in 
judgment. The proper procedure to 
provide growth in judgment and in 
quantitative thinking would be to 
have them estimate distances. The 
estimates should be checked by meas- 
urement. Real experiences must be 
provided before progress can be made 
in problem solving. Since real experi- 
ences cannot be supplied for a group 
of miscellaneous problems, mechanical 
means of teaching have to be substi- 
tuted. 

Suppose a class has decided to work 
out a unit on air transportation. The 
first step in approaching the unit 
would be to collect printed matter 
from the major air lines—on the 
cost of air transportation, time of 
travel between certain points, kinds 
of planes used, and other pertinent 
data. Then, if possible, a trip to an 
airport should be arranged so that 
pupils may see how it operates. They 
will inquire about the number of 
passengers per plane, the cost of 
transportation per mile, the daily 
schedule, and so on. When the facts 
are assembled and problems are made 
from them, the teacher will not need 
to employ mechanical devices to as- 
sure correct solution of the problems. 
The pupils will have a background 
which makes the problems real, vital, 
interesting, and meaningful. Under 
such conditions, number work pro- 
vides growth in judgment and in 
Guantitative thinking. 


Reading in Middle Grades 
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mary grades children “learn to 

read” and that later they “read 
to learn.” Now we know that our 
task is not so simple. Throughout 
the middle and upper grades, much 
time must be devoted to teaching pu- 
pils to read. 

Six major phases of a reading pro- 
gram for middle grades have been 
chosen for discussion in this article. 
I. Differing Abilities and Levels of 
Accomplishment. 

As pupils move up through the 
grades in any school system they come 
to differ widely in reading skills. This 
spread in abilities presents a serious 
problem for the middle-grade teach- 
er who knows that teaching should 
begin at the child’s level. The first 
question facing her at the beginning 
of a school year is: “What kind of 
children are these with whom I am to 
work?” She will wish to find out 


ie USED to be said that in the pri- 


about their personalities, their inter- 
ests, their home environments, their 
experiences, and their specific ac- 
complishments in school activities— 
particularly their reading levels. 

Information on the reading skills of 
the pupils may be obtained most 
quickly by formal testing. 

The teacher is seeking information 
concerning the children’s ability— 

To answer fact questions. 

To answer thought questions. 

To collect facts from various 
sources, 

To organize the facts collected. 

To summarize ideas. 

To follow directions. 

To reproduce the thought of the 
author. 

To attack mew words through 
phonics or through the content. 

To locate information. 

To use the dictionary, reference 
books, card catalogue, and so on. 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 


THREE R’S 





_ 

Standardized tests will help the II. Oral Reading of a Special Kind. lables and phonograms that match. 1. Most textbooks in content 
teacher to gather the information she In primary grades, oral reading is | When we teach the common phono- __fields—in contrast to books in basic 
* needs, and she may regard the results the common type of reading activity. | grams, we are not teaching pupils to __ reading series—have not been written 
< as fairly accurate. The data obtained As pupils move up from grade to pronounce by syllables, yet that is the = with attention to reading and vocab- 
~ should be studied carefully and inter- grade, the amount and kind of oral way words must be pronounced. ulary difficulties. In respect to read- 
preted in the light of the teacher’s reading are gradually changed. Some- In the middle grades, therefore, ing difficulty, content books should 
a observations of each pupil. Testing time during the second or third grade more attention should be given to ordinarily be one grade lower than 
‘ causes the teacher to become acutely —_ those who have been well taught be- _syllabication and to the phonics of the basic reader in use. Rarely is this 
“" aware of the problems facing her. come so adept, when reading on the __ polysyllables. The teachers’ manuals __ the case. 

. Within any class group there is likely appropriate level, that the rate of of some of the newer basic readers 2. Teachers have not yet learned 
i to be a spread of four or five years _ silent reading is much faster than the _ give help on such phonics teaching. to adapt the materials and methods of 
: in abilities. This means that reading rate of articulation in oral reading. In developing her phonics program, — content-subject-matter classes to the 
7 materials of varying difficulty are For this reason, children should rare- the teacher should employ much word _ differing reading abilitics found in 
k needed. The first responsibility of ly carry on the two types of reading analysis and syllabication so that her —_any class group. 

h the teacher is to find materials that at the same time. In the primary __ instruction will effectively attack the The suggestions given in this arti- 
rs each child can read. ; grades one child may read aloud pronunciation of polysyllabic words. cle for meeting the problem of dif- 
v8 If a pupil is asked to read material while others of the group follow with IV. Reading in Content Subjects. fering abilities in basic reading apply 
he that is too difficult for him, he will — eyes on their books, but when carried Reading in social studies, science, equally well where any of the con- 
of become so discouraged that he may into the middle grades this procedure and mathematics presents definite tent subjects is concerned, When the 
ds not put forth any effort. He will is detrimental to the pupils’ silent- problems, for two reasons. area, unit, (Continued on page 60) 
sos feel that he cannot succeed, no mat- reading rate. ; 

a ter how hard he tries. Since one of Oral reading in middle grades 

me the first requisites for success is con- should be mainly prepared audience 

sa fidence in one’s own ability, all school —_ reading. The teacher should help the 

of tasks should be adjusted to the child s child select appropriate material to e — 

of ability to succeed if he does his best read to his group. She should work A Spelling Activity 

te work. with him in interpretation and in ex- 

ml It is equally true that no pupil pression, including correct pronunci- 

de should be required to spend precious ation and inflection. During this OLIVIA P. WOMACK 

- school time in reading material that time the teacher's objective is to de- a apes 

a. is too easy to challenge his best ef- velop oral reading skills—it is then Teacher, Second _— ee School, 

- fort. Occasional periods of reading that she really teaches oral reading. Greensboro, North Carolina 

a simple material for relaxation are When the child is well prepared to 

al, justified, but gifted children should read to the group, he approaches the 

re ordinarily be stimulated té6 thought- experience confident of his ability to FTER some difficulty in teaching collected, I let the pupils give oral 
=. ful study on a level that means entertain and inform his audience. A second-grade pupils to spell, stories using the words taught, so 
Sa. growth toward even higher levels. In | The other pupils have a real purpose I developed the idea of using that the meaning will be fixed more 


any class group, gifted pupils should 
be reading material which is three or 
four grades higher in level than that 
which slower pupils are reading. 
This adjustment in reading mate- 
rials is an absolute mus?, but how are 
you to bring it about? Usually pu- 
pils should be placed in small groups, 
each group having similar abilities, 
interests, and needs. The test results 
will guide you in organizing these 
groups and in determining the type 
of instruction to be given. The at- 


tack is at the spot of greatest weak- - 


ness. If a number of the pupils are 
weak in any one of the specific skills 


in listening, since the material is new 
to them. 

Occasionally I see a teacher call 
upon an unprepared pupil to read or- 
ally from a social-studies or science 
textbook. The result is painful, both 
for the child who reads and for the 
persons who listen. When asked why 
she has oral reading of this type, the 
teacher frequently says that the book 
is too diffcult for the pupils to read 
silently, and it is necessary to have it 
read aloud so that they may under- 
stand the subject matter. 

It would be far better, in such a 
case, to find material that the pupils 


rhymes. These prdtabiy’ appesl to 
small children move chan any other 
medium itsrmediately available. 

First, ' lise om ‘the blackboard’ or 
on a chart the words to be taugh 
during the week, as: * | 
1. moon 3, find 5. me 7. see 
2. soon 4. kind 6. free 8. tree 

I make a rhyme, putting a word to 
be taught at the end of each line. 
For example, on Monday I might 
teach the following rhyme: 


The man in the moon 
Came down too soon, 


firmly in their minds, “The moon 
shines at night” is an example. 

Each day I add a rhyme using two 
more words, carrying on the same 
learning process for each word. 

If you like, sit with me. 

Vil take you to the movie free. 

If a pet you wish to find, 

Remember always to be kind, 

If you are careful, you will sev 

That | sit under the apple /ree. 

On Friday we review the words. 
use little riddles about them. 


—_— 











rere The words to be learned are moon and What is it we see at night? 

heir measured by the test, select materials are able to read, thus gaining expe- soon. _I call attention to these words Sometimes it is round. 

we which are well adapted to developing rience in reading for themselves. In- in the list. It gives light. 

ane that particular skill and choose a suit- crease in information and in reading The rhyme is put on the blackboard The pupil who guesses the answer 
able technique of instruction. ability should go hand in hand. No or on a chart, and the pupils read it __ is allowed to spell the word. Instead 

sof If all the pupils in the grade or pupil should depend on having subject several times to become familiar with of writing each word five times, the 

nest grades are weak in a given skill, all matter read to him. Indeed, reading it. After this, they read the line and _ pupils write the ten words once only. 
might work on the same type of ac- should be a part of the program of spell the word at the end. Notice Usually they are able to write them 

ion tivity, using different levels of read- instruction in every subject. that they pronounce the word before correctly from memory. 

; ing materials. For instance, if the III. Phonics Involving Syllables. spelling it, when they read the line. 
ability to organize is weak, the entire Phonics is another phase of reading They pronounce it again after spell- 
group may work on evaluating and which needs to be taught in middle as__ ing it. We proceed to the next line, 

ious selecting important items and organ- well as in primary grades. Phonics in which is handled in the same way. Turn the page for a suffix 
zing them into a good outline, but the lower grades is concerned mainly This is done three or four times, after hart. A ffix d 
all the pupils will not read the same with vowels, consonants, and the which pupils turn their backs to the ee a Sees ee 
books. Each small group should use — phonogranis in which vowels and con- _ blackboard or chart, repeat the lines, change the meaning of a 
books suited to their reading ability. | sonants are combined. Most emphasis and spell the one word in each line . 

the Remember that readiness for reading is placed on phonogram endings of — which is found in the spelling le word, Instead it changes 
na pelling lesson. 

h s just as important at this level as it | common monosyllables. Next they write each of the two it to a different form or 

ug is in the first grade. Someone has E. W. Dolch, in his study of poly- _ words five times. I let them say each rt of h, which h 
said, “No matter where you are go- syllabic words in arithmetic, geog- _ letter softly as they write. In this a SS eee eae - 

ail > you have to start from where raphy, and history, tells us that only way, they get an auditory-visual- the same general meaning. 
you are. 11.6 per cent of such words have syl- motor concept. After the papers are 
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Two Kinds of Problems 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
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curriculums, two principal kinds 
of problems are presented—u- 
related and related problems. In the 
first case there is no continuity of 


ie MOST upper-grade arithmetic 


thought between consecutive prob 
lems. One may deal with area, the 
next with speed, the next with cost 
In th 
second case there is a central theme 
Those 
growing out of a developing unit are 
representative of this group. 
Recognized leaders in arithmetic 
teaching are opposed to an extensive 
use of unrelated problems. Yet, al 
though such problems are not ap- 
proved for instructional purposes, all 
civil-service and job-procurement ex- 
aminations in arithmetic 
them. As long as examinations of 
this kind are given, it will be neces- 
sary to provide instruction that will 
prepare students to take them. 


UNRELATED PROBLEMS 


One of the chief difficulties in 
solving unrelated problems arises from 
lack of careful and intelligent read 
ing. As an illustration, take the fol 
lowing problem, recently 
fifteen hundred students who had 
just completed high school: “A sup 
ply ofhcer spends 63 cents per man 
for the three daily meals. 
pany has 200 men, what is the aver 


of a given item, and so on. 


for each group of problems. 


contain 


given to 


If a com 


age cost of each company meal?” 

About 45 per cent of the students 
checked incorrect answers on a four 
choice test. Most of the incorrect 
answers gave $126 as the cost of the 
meal. This amount is the daily cost 
of the three meals for the company. 
The students did not distinguish be- 
tween daily cost and meal cost. 

A few weeks later the same data 
Were given to a similar group, but 
this time the problem was changed so 
as to call for the cost of the three 
meals for one day. This time only 
about 3 per cent of the answers were 
wrong. The two problems are almost 
on a level as regards computational 
dificulty, but because of imperfect 
reading the first students did not 
find the fact demanded. Reading of 
verbal problems is a highly specialized 
kind of reading. A reader may be 
very efficient, generally speaking, but 
mediocre in reading verbal problems 
intelligently. 

In approaching unrelated problems, 
I know of no better way to improve 
one’s ability than to follow the con 
ventional logical step sequence: (1) 
What is called for in the problem? 


(2) What is given? (3) What key 
words are present in the problem to 
suggest the sequence of processes to 
use in the solution? These three 
things should be identified before the 
pupil manipulates any figures. 

Children who are weak in prob- 
lem solving, and who have almost no 
understanding of the process to use, 
frequently begin by trying to manip 
ulate the numbers included in the 
problem. The best way to overcome 
this tendency is to give some problems 
without numbers. Then pupils must 
select certain key words or phrases 
which suggest the process to use. 

The chief objec five of problem 
solving is to provide growth in judg- 
ment and in quantitative thinking. 
Development of judgment may be 
promoted by requiring the pupil to 
approximate the answer before solv- 
ing the problem. This is as true for 
related as for unrelated problems. In 
case the approximation is absurd, do 
not permit a solution until a reason- 
able answer in round numbers has 
been derived. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


Problems which are related have a 
unifying theme. Those growing out 
of a unit of work, on such a subject 
as transportation, are typical of this 
group. The chief requisite for solv- 
ing problems of this kind is experi- 
ence. There is no way to teach a 
pupil to solve this kind- of problem 
except by increasing his experience. 
Most of the devices suggested for im- 
proving ability to deal with un- 
related problems are of a mechanical 
nature and provide little growth in 
judgment or experience. Fundamen- 
tally, problem-solving ability cannot 
be increased unless the pupil has ex- 
periences, real or vicarious, dealing 
with the kind of problem under con- 
sideration. 

The writer had an opportunity to 
appraise problem-solving ability as 
he was preparing this article. Two 
clerks, both high-school graduates, 
were assigned to hang a number of 
picture charts 40 inches wide on the 
wall of a large room. The girls 
measured the length of the wall as 
188 inches and calculated that only 
four charts could be put on the wall. 
They felt certain that the wall would 
hold more than four charts, but they 
were equally certain that their mathe- 
matical calculation was correct. Fi- 
nally they asked me to help them. 

First, I asked them to find the 
number of feet in 188 inches. When 


they gave 15 feet 8 inches as the re- 
sult, I asked whether they thought 
the room was longer than that, and 
they said no. 

Next, I asked how they knew the 
length was 188 inches. They said 
they used a yardstick to measure. 
They applied the stick to the wall 14 
times and had 20 inches left over. 
Then they converted the 14 yards to 
inches” by multiplying by 12, after 
which they added the extra 20 inches. 

It is evident that numbers were 
mere words to them. Their experi- 
ence with measures was so limited 
that they had no way of giving 
meaning to any computed result. The 
room was almost 44 feet long, yet 
the girls’ judgment about distance 
was so immature that 15 feet 8 inches 
seemed entirely reasonable to them. 

One school of thought would in- 
sist that since these girls did not 
know the number of inches in a yard, 
drill to fix this fact should be given. 
However, such an approach, followed 
by careful checking of all computa- 
tions, provides only a mechanical 
method of improving ability in prob- 
lem solving. The instruction in 
many schools is on this level. 

The fundamental trouble with 
these girls was not that they lacked 
intelligence or facility with figures, 
but that they lacked meaningful ex- 
perience with measurement. They 
might learn to solve many problems 
of this kind and get correct answers 


and yet have almost no growth in 
judgment. The proper procedure to 
provide growth in judgment and in 
quantitative thinking would be to 
have them estimate distances. The 
estimates should be checked by meas- 
urement. Real experiences must be 
provided before progress can be made 
in problem solving. Since real experi- 
ences cannot be supplied for a group 
of miscellaneous problems, mechanical 
means of teaching have to be substi- 
tuted. 

Suppose a class has decided to work 
out a unit on air transportation. The 
first step in approaching the unit 
would be to collect printed matter 
from the major air lines—on the 
cost of air transportation, time of 
travel between certain points, kinds 
of planes used, and other pertinent 
data. Then, if possible, a trip to an 
airport should be arranged so that 
pupils may see how it operates. They 
will inquire about the number of 
passengers per plane, the cost of 
transportation per mile, the daily 
schedule, and so on. When the facts 
are assembled and problems are made 
from them, the teacher will not need 
to employ mechanical devices to as- 
sure correct solution of the problems. 
The pupils will have a background 
which makes the problems real, vital, 
interesting, and meaningful. Under 
such conditions, number work pro- 
vides growth in judgment and in 
guantitative thinking. 


Reading in Middle Grades 
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mary grades children “learn to 

read” and that later they “read 
to learn.” Now we know that our 
task is not so simple. Throughout 
the middle and upper grades, much 
time must be devoted to teaching pu- 
pils to read, 

Six major phases of a reading pro- 
gram for middle grades have been 
chosen for discussion in this article. 
I. Differing Abilities and Levels of 
Accom plishment. 

As pupils move up through the 
grades in any school system they come 
to differ widely in reading skills. This 
spread in abilities presents a serious 
problem for the middle-grade teach- 
er who knows that teaching should 
begin at the child’s level. The first 
question facing her at the beginning 
of a school year is: “What kind of 
children are these with whom I am to 
work?” She will wish to find out 


ie USED to be said that in the pri- 


about their personalities, their inter- 
ests, their home environments, their 
experiences, and their specific ac- 
complishments in school activities— 
particularly their reading levels. 
Information on the reading skills of 
the pupils may be obtained most 


‘ quickly by formal testing. 


The teacher is seeking information 
concerning the children’s ability— 

To answer fact questions. 

To answer thought questions. 

To collect facts from various 
sources. 

To organize the facts collected. 

To summarize ideas. 

To follow directions. 

To reproduce the thought of the 
author. 

To attack mew words through 
phonics or through the content. 

To locate information. 

To use the dictionary, reference 
books, card catalogue, and so on. 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 
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THREE R’S 





Standardized tests will help the 
teacher to gather the information she 
needs, and she may regard the results 
as fairly accurate. The data obtained 
should be studied carefully and inter- 
preted in the light of the teacher’s 
observations of each pupil. Testing 
causes the teacher to become acutely 
aware of the problems facing her. 
Within any class group there is likely 
to be a spread of four or five years 
in abilities. ‘This means that reading 
materials of varying difficulty are 
necded. The first responsibility of 
the teacher is to find materials that 
each child can read. 

If a pupil is asked to read material 
that is too difficult for him, he will 
become so discouraged that he may 
not put forth any effort. He will 


II. Oral Reading of a Special Kind. 

In primary grades, oral reading is 
the common type of reading activity. 
As pupils move up from grade to 
grade, the amount and kind of oral 
reading are gradually changed. Some- 
time during the second or third grade 
those who have been well taught be- 
come so adept, when reading on the 
appropriate level, that the rate of 
silent reading is much faster than the 
rate of articulation in oral reading. 
For this reason, children should rare- 
ly carry on the two types of reading 
at the same time. In the primary 
grades one child may read aloud 
while others of the group follow with 
eyes on their books, but when carried 
into the middle grades this procedure 
is detrimental to the pupils’ silent- 


lables and phonograms that match. 
When we teach the common phono- 
grams, we are not teaching pupils to 
pronounce by syllables, yet that is the 
way words must be pronounced. 

In the middle grades, therefore, 
more attention should be given to 
syllabication and to the phonics of 
polysyllables. The teachers’ manuals 
of some of the newer basic readers 
give help on such phonics teaching. 
In developing her phonics program, 
the teacher should employ much word 
analysis and syllabication so that her 
instruction will effectively attack the 
pronunciation of polysyllabic words. 
IV. Reading in Content Subjects. 

Reading in social studies, science, 
and mathematics presents definite 
problems, for two reasons. 


1. Most textbooks in content 
fields—in contrast to books in basic 
reading series—have not been written 
with attention to reading and vocab- 
ulary difficulties. In respect to read- 
ing difficulty, content books should 
ordinarily be one grade lower than 
the basic reader in use. Rarely is this 
the case. 

2. Teachers have not yet learned 
to adapt the materials and methods of 
content-subject-matter classes to the 
differing reading abilities found in 
any class group. 

The suggestions given in this arti- 
cle for meeting the problem of dif- 
fering abilities in basic reading apply 
equally well where any of the con- 
tent subjects is concerned. When the 
area, unit, (Continued on page 60) 











feel that he cannot succeed, no mat- __ reading rate. 
; ter how hard he tries. Since one of Oral reading in middle grades 
. the first requisites for success is con- should be mainly prepared audience 
. fidence in one’s own ability, all school _ reading. The teacher should help the 
f tasks should be adjusted to the child’s child select appropriate material to e _— 
f ability to succeed if he does his best _ read to his group. She should work A S ellin Activit 
‘ work. with him in interpretation and in ex- gS y 
4 It is equally true that no pupil pression, including correct pronunci- 
‘ should be required to spend precious ation and inflection. During this OLIVIA P. WOMACK 
d school time in reading material that time the teacher's objective is to de- ; wap 
. is too easy to challenge his best ef- velop oral reading skills—it is then Teacher, Second Grade, Washington Primary School, 
‘ fort. Occasional periods of reading that she really teaches oral reading. Greensboro, North Carolina 
d simple material for relaxation are | When the child is well prepared to 
L justified, but gifted children should read to the group, he approaches the 
. ordinarily be stimulated té thought- experience confident of his ability to FTER some difficulty in teaching collected, I let the pupils give oral 
. ful study on a level that means entertain and inform his audience. A second-grade pupils to spell, stories using the words taught, so 
“ growth toward even higher levels. In | The other pupils have a real purpose I developed the idea of using that the meaning will be fixed more 
any class group, gifted pupils should _ in listening, since the material is new rhymes, These prdtabiy’ appesl to — firmly in their minds, “The moon 
be reading material which is three or _ to _ them. small children irove chan any other shines at night” is an example. 
four grades higher in level than that Occasionally I see a teacher call medium immediately available. Exctr day I add a rhyme using two 
which slower pupils are reading. upon an unprepared pupil to read or- First, 1 lise of: ‘the blackboatd’ or °° more Words, carrying on the same 
This adjustment in reading mate- ally from a social-studies or science on a chart the words w be taugh learning process for each word. 
rials is an absolute musf, but how are textbook. The result is painful, both during the week, 2s: ‘ ‘ . “eo 
you to bring it about? Usually pu- for the child who reads and for the 1, moon 3. find $5. me 7. see If you like, sit with me. 
) pils should be placed in small groups, persons who listen. When asked why 2. soon 4. kind 6. free 8. tree I'll take you to the movie free. 
each group having similar abilities, she has oral reading of this type, the I make a rhyme, putting a word to If a pet you wish to find, 
interests, and needs. The test results teacher frequently says that the book _ fe taught at ‘the end of each line. Remember always to be kind. 
will guide you in organizing these — is too difficult for the pupils to read For example, on Monday I might If you are careful, you will sec 
groups and in determining the type _ silently, and it is necessary to have it — teach the following rhyme: : That I sit under the apple free. 
of instruction to be given. The at- read aloud so that they may under- : On Frid 
tack is at the spot of greatest weak- - ‘stand the subject matter. The man in the moon mg ‘i a 4 Mee review the words. 
ness. If a number of the pupils are Be wand bee fer botnet, to ench 0 Came down too soon, I use little riddles about them. 
"- weak in any one of the specific skills case, to find material that the pupils The words to be learned are moon and What is it we see at night? 
cif measured by the test, select materials are able to read, thus gaining expe- soon. I call attention to these words Sometimes it is round. 
oa which are well adapted to developing __ rience in reading for themselves. In- jn the list. It gives light. 
an that particular skill and choose a suit- crease in information and in reading The rhyme is put on the blackboard The pupil who guesses the answer 
able technique of instruction. ability should go hand in hand. No or on a chart, and the pupils read it is allowed to spell the word. Instead 
of If all the pupils in the grade or pupil should depend on having subject _ several times to become familiar with of writing each word five times, the 
ast grades are weak in a given skill, all = matter read to him. Indeed, reading jt, After this, they read the line and _ pupils write the ten words once only. 
might work on the same type of ac- should be a part of the program of spell the word at the end. Notice Usually they are able to write them 
on tivity, using different levels of read- _ instruction in every subject. that they pronounce the word before correctly from memory. 
ing materials. For instance, if the III, Phonics Involving Syllables. spelling it, when they read the line. 
ability to organize is weak, the entire Phonics is another phase of reading They pronounce it again after spell- 
group may work on evaluating and which needs to be taught in middle as ing it. We proceed to the next line, 
aus selecting important items and organ- well as in primary grades. Phonics in which is handled in the same way. Turn the page for a suffix 
zing them into a good outline, but the lower grades is concerned mainly This is done three or four times, after . 
all the pupils will not read the same with vowels, consonants, and the which pupils turn their backs to the chart. A suffix does not 
_ my — group should use _ phonogramis in which vowels and con- blackboard or chart, repeat the lines, change the meaning of a 
S suite 5 it, ine ] asi ) 2 - @ one 
» Pe Sa e sorct ts SS | at meee tow 
ag g placed on phonogram endings o which is found in the spelling lesson. 
ich : just as important at this level as it common monosy lables. Next they write each of the two it to a different form or 
g ‘in the first grade. Someone has E. W. Dolch, in his study of poly- words five times. I let them say each rt of h ’ 
said, “No matter where you are go- syllabic words in arithmetic, geog- letter softly as they write. In this part of speech, which has 
sal - you have to start from where raphy, and history, tells us that only way, they get an auditory-visual- the same general meaning. 
YOU are, 11.6 per cent of such words have syl- = motor concept. After the papers are 
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COMMON SUFFIXES 





able (capable 
of being) 

ed (makes past 
form of verb) 

er, or (one 
who) 

er (more) 

est (most) 

ful (full of ) 

ic (pertaining 
to) 


less (without) 
ly (forms — 
adverbs from 


adjectives) 





ment (act of) 
| ness (state of 


being) 


quality of) 


tion, sion (ac- 





tion, state) 
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A UNIT ON STREET SAFETY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 


2 
A 
Consultant in Safety Education, Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


OVERVIEW 


Experts and other workers in the 
field of safety education feel that 
throughout the war-emergency period 
greater precautions than ever must be 
taken to prevent street accidents. 
Reasons for being especially careful 
may be summarized as follows. 

A. Most of the automobiles on the 
road are old, and they are not being 
kept in as good condition as formerly, 
because it is difficult to obtain addi- 
tional parts and because there is a 
shortage of expert mechanics. 

B. Many motorists use tires beyond 
the point of safety. 

C. Blackouts and conservation of 
street lighting add to hazards in some 
localities. 

D. In certain areas, traffic is greatly 
increased by the large number of 
workers in war industries. 

E. Bicycles used in increasing num- 
bers add to the hazard of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. 

F. Extra responsibilities in wartime 
make people hurry, and grow careless. 


PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 
APPROACH 


It is always important to do every- 
thing in our power to reduce the 
number of accidents, but it is par- 
ticularly so at present because loss of 
life and loss of working capacity 
slow up our war effort. In 1943, all 
age groups, except children, showed a 
decrease in the number of traffic acci- 
dents as compared with 1942. This 
should challenge pupils and teachers 
to work harder than ever before to 
lower the percentage of traffic acci- 
dents among children during 1944. 
Whatever can be done in this di- 
rection should help adults to improve 
their record also. 


OBJECTIVES 


It is the patriotic duty of every 
pupil to know and obey traffic safety 
rules and to tell others about them 
when opportunity is offered. The fol- 
lowing general objectives should be 
kept in mind. 

A. To interpret previous safety 
knowledge in the light of present local 
conditions. 

B. To understand the new safety de- 
mands imposed by the war. 

C. To increase precautions used in 
crossing streets, particularly in mili- 
tary or industrial areas. 

D. To take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to co-operate with agencies out- 
side the school interested in similar 
problems. 

E. To utilize all possible methods of 
carrying desirable information into 
the homes. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Emphasize the relationship of tire 
rationing to accident prevention. 

l. Discuss the effect on tires when 
children dart into the road as defense 
workers are returning from work in 
cars. The drivers must jam on their 
brakes, causing extra wear on tires. 
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A unit on safety is always timely, and just before summer 
vacation is a good time to stress the fact that children 
must be careful when bicycling or walking along the street. 


Ewing Galloway 






2. Discuss: Why is it unpatriotic 
now, as well as dangerous, for chil- 
dren to play in the street? 

B. List some ways in which children 
can help to solve traffic problems 
today. 

1. Schoolboy patrols can guard even 
more carefully the safety of the chil- 


.dren at street corners, on the play- 


ground, and in school buildings. 

2. Children can keep their teachers 
and fellow pupils informed regarding 
new traffic problems. 

3. Girls and boys can assist during 
air-raid and fire drills to prevent con- 
gestion of traffic in corridors and 
passageways. 

4. During summer vacation, while 
doing errands for busy people, chil- 
dren can be particularly careful when 
crossing streets, and so on. 

C. Disseminate information which 
children can take to their parents 
regarding the relationship of automo- 
bile tires to pedestrian safety. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Safety Patrol Boys help school children ‘cross stfeets’ safely. 
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. Dangers of worn tires. 

“a The driver is more likely to lose 
control of the car through blowouts. 

b) Skidding is likely to be more 
frequent and dangerous. 

c) Stopping is more dangerous and 
is difficult to accomplish quickly. 
2. Suggested ways to conserve tires. 

a) Rotate tires every 5,000 miles 
(including spare tires). 

b) Avoid high-speed driving. 

c) Avoid underinflation or over- 
inflation of tires. 

d) Avoid jamming on brakes. 

e) Avoid rubbing the tires against 
a curb when parking. 

f) Keep wheels in alignment. 
D. Conduct a systematic traffic count 
to learn trends in the school area. 
1. How many vehicles pass a certain 
point in a given length of time? 
2. How many different types of vehi- 
cles pass? 
3. What are they? 
4. What are the peak traffic hours? 


How many rules for safe bicycle riding do you know, and observe? 


E. Make a study of what the commu- 
nity is doing to meet the changed 
trafic conditions due to the war. 
How can the school co-operate? 

F. Prepare a list of pedestrian pre- 
cautions for the children to take home 
and post conspicuously as a reminder 
during summer vacation. 

G. Prepare an editoria! for the school 
paper entitled, “The Significance of 
Pedestrian Safety during the War.” 


BICYCLE SAFETY 
APPROACH 


There are already over twelve mil- 
lion bicycles in the United States. 
As other types of transportation be- 
come scarcer, because of lack of re- 
placements and additional demands, 
more and more persons will use bicy- 
cles. Girls and boys will ride them 
all summer. It is therefore impor- 
tant to consider safety as related to 
the use of bicycles. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To emphasize the relationship be- 
tween the riding of bicycles and the 
present trafic problems. 
B. To show the causes and effects of 
trafhe accidents involving bicycles. 
C. To present the desirable qualifica- 
tions of a bicycle rider—physical, 
mental, and social. 
D. To stress the fundamentals of 
skillful bicycle riding. 
E. To show when a bicycle is in a 
safe condition. 
F. To stress the rules of the road. 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Conduct a systematic checking of 
all bicycles. 
1. What repairs does each need? 
2. What equipment has each? 
B. Organize a bicycle club. 

Learn how to keep a bicycle in 
good repair. 

2. Arrange to have certain bicycles 
ready at all times for emergency mes- 
senger service. 

3. Campaign to use bicycles only 
when needed, in order to save the tires. 
4. Discuss weaving about in traffic, 
riding at night without lights, carry- 
ing other children, failing to signal 
for a turn, riding through red lights, 
and so on. 

C. Present a dramatization to empha- 
size the relation of patriotism to a 
well-equipped bicycle, a knowledge 
of the rules of the road, and a desire 
to avoid all unsafe riding practices. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Words We Meet in Science 


HELEN CROSS FORD 


Substitute Teacher, Public School, 
Middle River, Maryland 


1. Fill cach blank with the correct 
word or words. 

1. Probable changes of weather are 
shown by a 

2. A storage battery is an appa- 
ratus for generating , 

3. A fuse is a device containing 

material, used for firing an 

explosive charge. 

4. Gravity is the force which tends 
to draw all bodies toward the center 
of the 


5. Humidity means the in 
the air. 

6. A spyglass is a small mnanniel 

7. A is a boat that may be 


submerged and then propelled under 
water. 

8. A vacuum is a space from which 

has been removed. 

9. A is a machine for lift- 
ing and moving heavy objects. 

10. Loadstone attracts ‘ 

11. Helium is a gaseous clement, 
the chief merit of which is that it 
will not 

i ae 
vice for regulating temperature. 


is an automatic de- 


Il. Match each definition in the num- 
bered list with the correct word in 
the lettered list. 

1. tremors of the earth’s surface 

2. a deep fissure in the mass of a 
glacier 

3. a hillock of drifted sand 

4. wearing away of rocks by natu- 
ral agencies 

§. molten volcanic matter 

6. a swift current in a stream 
where the channel descends 

7. to eat away gradually through 
chemical action 

8. the cup-shaped cavity of a vol- 
cano 

9. an intensely cold high wind 
filled with fine snow 

10. the area drained by a stream 

11. a crack in a rock or in the 
earth’s surface 


12. a part of the ocean near the 
Equator characterized by almost total 
absence of wind 

13. a small whirlpool 

14. the rise and fall of the ocean 
along the coast twice a day 

15. the natural surface features of 
a region 

16. a long, narrow arm of the sea 
between high banks 

17. a deep narrow valley with 
steep rocky sides 

18. a violent wind moving spirally 

19. condensed vapor near the sur- 
face of land or sea 

20. a prolonged period of very dry 
weather , 

21: an optical iliusion that leads 


: ‘the chserver -to believe that at a little 


distance conditions are different from 
what they really are 

22. a circle of light around the sun 
or moon 

23. an instrument for measuring 
how much rain falls at a particu- 
lar place during a specific period 

24. the phenomenon that occurs 
when a dark celestial body comes be- 
tween a luminous one and the eye; 
or when a luminous body passes into 
the shadow of another 

2%. a sudden violent gust of wind, 
often bringing rain or sleet 

26. an irregular ring of light sur- 
rounding the sun, seen only during a 
total eclipse 


a. crevasse n. blizzard 

b. fog o. lava 

c. corrode p. squall 

d. corona q. doldrums 
crevice r. drought 
topography s. rapids 

g. dune t. mirage 

h. fiord u. gorge 

i. erosion v. halo 

j. whirlwind w. eddy 

k. eclipse x. earthquake 

l. rain gauge y- crater 

m. basin z. tide 

(For key, see page 59) 
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Did you know that 


a siphon will not work 


if filled with air? 
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The Parts of Speech 


MARTHA RUSSELL 
Teacher, Buda Rural School, 


Beeler, Kansas 


Definitions and examples of the 
various parts of speech are given here, 
followed by test sentences. Pupils 
are to list all the words that come 
within a given classification. 


NOUNS 


Nouns are the names of persons, 
places, objects, facts, feelings—in- 
deed, of anything that can be named. 
Noun comes from the Latin word 
meaning mame, 

Common nouns are general names 
for persons, places, and so on. Prop- 
er nouns are names of particular per- 
sons, places, and so on. Examples: 
Common Nouns Proper Nouns 


boy John 
city New York 
day Sunday 


In one column write all the com- 
mon nouns, and in another column 
write all the proper nouns, in the 
following sentences. 

1. Flag Day is observed in June. 

2. Mars is called the fiery planet 
because it is red in color. . 

3. A globe gives one a better idea 
of the world than most maps do. 

4. Earlier in the war, London was 
bombed many times. 


PRONOUNS 


Pronouns are used for, or in place 
of, nouns. The Latin pro means for, 
and since moun means name, pronoun 
means for a name. Examples: we, he, 
mine, you, who, which. 

List all the pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. It is his wish that I go. 

2. Whose hat is this? 

3. She and her mother are happy. 

4. Mary brought her dog; the 
Browns brought their cats. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives add variety and color to 
our sentences. They describe, limit, 


or point out. (A, an, and the are 2 
special kind of adjectives and are 
known as articles.) Examples: rough, 
big, blue, dark, heavy, boisterous, 
American. American is a proper ad- 
jective because it is formed from a 
proper noun. The others are common 
adjectives. 

Place in one column the common 
adjectives and in another column the 
proper adjectives. 

1. She made a pretty pink robe. 

2. The English girl had blond hair. 

3. The radio was covered with a 
thick coat of dust. 

4. The blue-and-green Scotch plaid 
was new. 


VERBS 


A verb tells something about the 
subject of a sentence, showing action 
or a state of being. It is the predi- 
cate, or part of the predicate, of 2 
sentence. Examples: fell, has, dash, 
is, lead, stand, see. 

List the verbs in the following sn- 
tences. 

1. The Pony Express was an early 
mail service in the United States 

2. Rural carriers deliver mai! in 
the country. 

3. Air mail provides speedy service. 

4. Postage stamps cost from a halt 
cent to five dollars. 


ADVERBS 


Adverbs tell how, when, or where 
an action takes place. They add 
meaning to verbs. Sometimes adverbs 
modify adjectives or other adverbs. 
Examples: quickly, now, today, very- 

List the adverbs in the following 
sentences. 

1. Mary always dries the dishes. 

2. Harold plays the trumpet well. 

3. He stared scornfully at the old 
beggar. 

4. Bobbie ran through the neigh- 
bor’s garden once too often. 
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Did you know that 





the American flag 
at one time had 


fifteen stripes? 








PREPOSITIONS 


Prepositions are words connecting 
nouns or pronouns with other words 
to construct adjectival or adverbial 
phrases. Examples: at, to, between, 
under, upon, from, against. 

List the prepositions in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

1. Her home is over the hill. 

2. Mother divided the candy equal- 
ly among us. 

3. Was King Midas served with 
food on plates of gold? 

4. Mary, go into the house. 


CON JUNCTIONS 


Conjunctions are words that join 
phrases and clauses, and also join 
words where prepositions will not 
serve. Examples: but, nor, neither, 
if, since. 


List the conjunctions in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. May and Bill failed on the test. 

2. Either you or I should be there. 

3. I will go, although I must re- 
turn soon. 

4. He preferred to listen, yet be- 
cause they urged him he recited. 


INTERJECTIONS 


Interjections are words that show 
strong feeling. Often they occur in 
exclamatory sentences and are fol- 
lowed by an exclamation point. Ex- 
amples: hurrah, pshaw, oh, ouch. 

List the interjections in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

1. Goody! Grandmother is coming! 

2. “Bah!” said Scrooge. 

3. What! Did he refuse to see me? 

4. Horrors, Jane! Look at your 
new dress! (For key, see page 59) 


Rules for the Flag 


BESSIE W. CARNEGIE 


Teacher of Social Studies, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Chestnut School, 
Roselle, New Jersey 


These tests may be used in prepara- 
tion for Flag Day. The rules includ- 
ed here are based on the National 
Flag Code. In references to “right” 
or “left,” the flag’s own right or left 
is always meant unless otherwise 


specified, 


I. Fill cach blank with the word or 
group of words which will make the 
ae correct. 

. The flag should be displayed 
Po ae or between 
hours legally designated. 

If the flag is displayed flat, in 
such a position that one side of it is 
meant to be seen, the union or field of 
blue should always be at the flag’s 
upper , regardless of whether 
the hers ge are or 

. If the flag is suspended from a 
rope that is stretched from a house 
to a tree or a pole nearer the curb, 
the union should be toward the 
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4. If the flag is displayed on a staff 
projecting from a window sill, a bal- 
cony, or the side of a building, the 
union is -. -_ 

5. On Memorial Day morning one 
should hoist the flag to the ___ 
of the staff, lowering it to - 

6. In the chancel of a church, the 
flag should be placed at the speaker’s 


7. The flag, being the emblem of 
the nation, should not be treated as 
a decoration. For draping and fes- 
tooning, should be used. 

8. The flag should not be used as 
the covering for a or for a 
speaker's 

9. The flag should never be per- 
mitted to touch the or the 


10. When a flag is worn out, it 
should be privately. 

11. The _ to the flag in a 
moving column is rendered at the 
moment the flag passes. 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes each 
rule correct. 

1. The flag should be raised (slow- 
ly, briskly), and it should be lowered 
(slowly, briskly). 

2. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of a street, it should be 
suspended vertically, with the union 
to the (south, north) in an east-west 
street and to the (east, west) in a 
north-south street. 

3. On Memorial Day, the flag is 
at (full-staff, half-staff) until noon 
and at (half-staff, full-staff) for the 
remainder of the day. 

4. The position of honor for the 
flag of the United States is at the 
(left, right), although in a parade it 
may be in the center and just (ahead 
of, behind) other flags. 

5. When the flag passes in a parade, 
people on the sidewalk should (walk 


UPPER GRADES 


in the same direction, stand and face 
the flag). 

6. When the American flag and the 
flag of an organization are displayed 
on the floor of a church auditori- 
um, the American flag should be at 
the (right, left) of the congregation. 

7. When the flag passes in a pa- 
rade, a person in uniform (applauds, 
salutes); a man or a boy not in uni- 
form (stands with hands against his 
sides, holds his hat against his left 
shoulder or places his right hand 
over his heart); a woman or a girl 
not in uniform (places her right hand 
over her heart, stands with hands 
against her sides). 

8. When the flags of two or more 
nations are displayed on staffs, they 
should be flown from separate staffs 
of the same (thickness, height) and 
the flags should be of the same (size, 
material). (For key, see page 59) 


A Geography Review 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


* <Teagher, New, Marion Consolidated School, 
+ Ripley County, Indiana 


I. If ive senicnce is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is faise, write F. ajicr it. 

1. Nearly three fourins of the sur- 
face of the earth is covered with salt 
water. 

2. Islands built up from the sea 
bottom by the action of volcanoes are 
called volcanic islands. 

3. The earth is a perfect sphere. 

4. The revolution of the earth pro- 
duces day and night. 

5. The winds which blow from one 
direction in summer and from the op- 
posite direction in winter are the trade 
winds. 

6. A line running around the earth 
parallel to the Equator is called a 
meridian. 

7. The earth moves around the sun 
once each year. 

8. Weather and climate mean the 
same thing. 

9. The four main directions are 
called the cardinal points. 


19, By density of population we 
mean the number of people living on 
a square mile of land surface. 

11. The water which separates a 
barrier beach from the mainland is 
called a lagoon, 


Il. Fill in each blank with the correct 
word or words, 

1. The Aleutian Islands are 
of Alaska. 

2. Puerto Rico belongs to __ : 

3. The Alcan Highway terminates 
a . 

4. The River forms a nat- 
ural boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. 

5. The of Argentina are 
much like the western plains of the 
United States. 

6. The capital of the Territory of 
Hawaii is on the island of 

is the largest island in 
the world. (For key, see page 59) 








Did you know that there 
are hills and mountains 
on the sea bottom, 


entirely under water? 
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SELF-CHECKS FOR EIGHTH-GRADERS 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Your Personality 


ost eighth-graders have reached 
M the age when they are vitally 
interested in themselves as in- 
dividual personalities. In order to 
encourage pupils to develop this in- 
terest, and to improve themselves in 
personal characteristics, a committee 
of junior high-school teachers from 
our city schools worked out a ques- 
tionnaire to be given in eighth-grade 
classes. 

This questionnaire, with the dis- 
cussion engendered by it, focuses the 
pupils’ attention on themselves and 
their individual health, appearance, 
industry, social ability, and social 
control. Teachers who have used the 
questionnaire report that pupils find 
it intensely interesting, and that a de- 
cided improvement is shown almost 
immediately. The questionnaire might 
well be incorporated in the study of 
citizenship. 

A. Your health. 

1. How does your health compare 
with that of others in your class? 

2. How much time have you lost 
from school in the last three years be- 
cause of illness? 

3. Has your attendance at school 
been below average, average, or above 
average? (Check one.) 

4. Have you any special physical de- 
fects or handicaps which may hinder 
you from doing your best work? If 
so, what are they? 

§. Is your body posture as good as 
you can make it? 

6. Do you obey such health rules as 
drinking plenty of water, eating only 
at mealtime, eating only a little candy 
and that after meals, brushing your 
teeth after each meal, and washing 
your hands before each meal? 

7. Do you obey safety rules? This 
refers to being careful about fire, at 
street crossings, on the playground, 
around poisonous plants and reptiles, 
and so forth. 

8. Do you take plenty of exercise 
each day? 

9. Do you get sufficient sleep each 
night? 

10. Do you get the proper amount of 
vitamins and calories in your daily 
diet? Do you get your daily allow- 
ance of milk? 

11. Do you bathe regularly? 

12. Do you take good care of your 
eyes, being sure always to read with 
the best lighting obtainable? 

13. Do you observe rules of good 
manners, as well as health rules, by 
“covering the cough and the sneeze’? 
14. Do you help keep schoolroom and 
school grounds free from waste pa- 
pers and so on? 

15. Do you co-operate in maintaining 
sanitary conditions in the school 
toilet rooms? 

16. Do you help your parents in keep- 
ing your home clean and sanitary? 

A health chart could be kept dur- 
ing the summer vacation. It could 
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cover general health, physical vitality, 
body carriage, food and drink habits, 
exercise, muscular control, and so 
forth, 

B. Appearance. 

1. Notice the appearance of other 
persons in your group. Select the 
three best-appearing—not the best- 
looking or the best-dressed—pupils, 
the ones that take care of their hair, 
teeth, face, neck, ears, nails, clothes, 
shoes, and so forth. Do not hesitate 
to put yourself in the highest or the 
lowest place if you belong there. The 
main point is to find out the truth. 

2. Now grade yourself on your ap- 
pearance. 

a) In general, is your appearance 
average, below average, above aver- 
age? (Check one.) 

6) How can your appearance be 
improved? 

c) Does your whole appearance 
show neatness? 

d) Do you keep your face and 
hands clean? soe 
‘ ¢) Do you brush your teeth every 
day? 

‘ f) Do ‘you brush them after each 
mical?* > 

&) Do youkeep your clothes se- 
cvrely fastened?. 

4) Are your clothes clean and well 
pressed? 

i) Do you brush your hair proper- 
ly? Does it look glossy and neat? 

j) Do you keep your shoes pol- 
ished? 

Each pupil may make and keep a 
graph on personal appearance. It 
should include neatness of hair; clean- 
liness of body, teeth, and fingernails; 
of clothing, shoes, and so forth. Let 
the pupils have a hand in making up 
the content of the graph. 

C. Industry. 

1. How do you compare with the 
other members of the class as to the 
amount of time you put on your 
schoolwork—average, below average, 
above average? (Check one.) 

2. How much time do you spend on 
meetings of clubs, Scouts, and church 
groups, and on other activities not 
directly connected with your school 
subjects—about average, below aver- 
age, above average? (Check one.) 





Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, San Bernardino, California 


3. Do you have some regular job, 
either after school or during vaca- 
tion, for which you receive pay? If 
so, how much: time do you devote to 
the job? 

4. Do you have regular work to do 
in or around the home? If so, do you 
feel that you do more than most of 
your classmates, or less, or about the 
same amount? (Have class discussion, 
and then check one.) 

§. Do you feel that you are average, 
below average, or above average in 
working promptly, willingly, and ef- 
ficiently? (Check one.) 

6. What is your ability to do your 
schoolwork and other work on time, 
without being reminded—average, be- 
low average, above average? (Check 
one. ) 

D. Social ability. 

1. Do you find it easy to carry on 
conversations with persons whom you 
know only slightly? 

2. Compared with your classmates, 
are you selected as a class officer, a 
committee member, and so forth, 
about as often, less often, more often? 
(Check one.) 

3. Do you quarrel with, or become 
angry at, your friends, classmates, 
teachers, or family? 


4. Do you disagree with others more 
than the average, less than average, 
about average? (Check one.) 

E. Social control. 

1. Do the school records show that 
you are able to control yourself better 
than average, below average, about 
average? (Check one.) 

2. Do you feel that you have always 
conducted yourself so that your 
teachers and principal could recom- 
mend you as a person of good char- 
acter? If not, are you now doing 
anything to correct bad impressions 
previously made? Exactly what are 
you doing? 

3. Do you keep still when others are 
talking? 

4. Do you avoid rude interruptions? 

5. Do you keep your head in an emer- 
gency? 

6. Is your temper always under con- 
trol? 

7. Do you take only your share when 
food is passed to you? 

8. Do you keep still when you are 
angry or hurt? 

9. Do you accept decisions of the 
majority without showing displeasure 
when the decision is against you? 

10. Can you give up a pleasure you 
want now for a bigger one later on? 


Your Home Reading Habits 


couraged to read books at home. 

Sometimes, however, home con- 
ditions are not conducive to develop- 
ing a love for reading. In order to 
help pupils improve conditions, and 
to reach parents who may not be con- 
scious that anything is wrong, the 
teacher may send a sheet of sugges- 
tions home with the children. This 
should be run off on a duplicating 
machine, if possible. 


A Guide Chart 


A. Surroundings which will help me 
to read better. 

1. A quiet room, a comfortable chair, 
and good sitting posture. 

2. Fresh air. 

3. Correct lighting. The room must 
be neither too light nor too dark, the 
light should be evenly distributed 


P= in all grades should be en- 


Silhouette by Jennie M. Haver 


throughout the room, and I mast not 
sit in a shadow. 

B. My mental attitude. 

1. I must keep my mind on my read- 
ing. If there is too much noise in the 
room, then I must find a quieter 
place. 

2. I must realize that, if I try, I can 
improve my speed in reading and my 
ability to understand what I read. 

C. Some things I must not do when I 
am reading. 

1. I must not pronounce words, even 
in my mind. 

2. I must not form the words with 
my lips. 

3. I must not look at just one. word 
at a time. 

4. I must not read so fast that I can- 
not understand what I read. 

5. I must read fast enough so that I 
can constantly increase my reading 
speed. 

D. Some things I must do to be a 
good reader, 

1. I must try to read by just look- 
ing at the words—to become an eye- 
reader, not a lip-reader. 

2. I must look at whole groups of 
words or phrases, and try to grasp 
their meaning. 

3. I must read as rapidly as possible, 
and still get the meaning. 

4. I must make sure that I under- 
stand what I read. 

§. I must learn the meaning of words. 
If I have a dictionary at hand when I 
am reading, I can look up words that 
I do not recognize. 
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WE LEARNED ABOUT AVIATION 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


lY OUR UNIT WAS CHOSEN 


My pupils were interested in avi- 
ation because relatives of a number 
of them were flying airplanes in the 


y 


> 


war. 

B. The children already had some 
general knowledge concerning planes. 
C. The topic involved worth-while 
subject matter. 

D. It promised some degree of satis- 
faction for all the children—girls as 
well as boys. 

E. It had great possibilities for devel- 
oping individual aptitudes. 

F. It covered a large portion of the 
grade work in history and geography. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


Three of my former pupils, now in 
the armed forces, came to visit me at 
Some of the children knew 
these young men, and were interested 
in what they were doing. Later on 
various children told me to which 
branch of the service their relatives 
were attached. We talked about the 
importance of all branches of the 
service, but their interest centered in 
aviation. One of the boys had a clip- 
ping showing an American plane 
which had su:vived a terrific battle. 
On the same page was a picture of the 
radio operator, who had distinguished 
himself. We talked about his work 
and also about women’s participation 
in aviation by ferrying planes and 
working in airplane factories. 

I asked whether there had been any 
flying in early times, and if so who 
knew anything about it. A few of 
the children knew about balloons but 
nothing more. I then told the story 
of Icarus and Daedalus, and about 
Pegasus, the Winged Horse, to show 
that long ago people at least dreamed 
of flying. The pupils, greatly inter- 
ested, decided at once that they want- 
ed to study aviation. 

The following morning we dis- 
cussed the uses of planes in peace and 
in war. I put an outline on the 
blackboard from suggestions given 
by the children, adding some uses 
they knew nothing about. Next, I 
displayed a great many pictures and a 
diagram showing the parts of a plane. 
The children were especially inter- 
ested in early types of aircraft. They 
decided to look for books, pictures, 
news items, and anything else on fly- 
ing that they could find. 

Next we decided how to organize 
our work. Groups were formed and 
leaders were elected. Everyone was 
to gather material for reports. Con- 
tracts were to be covered each week. 
We started our spelling list for the 
firs’ week with common words re- 
lating to planes. In the following 
weeks, words which the children came 
across while working on their reports 
formed the list. 

I posted two charts of special top- 
ics ‘rom which each child selected 
the one he wished to work on. 

Siice the children (a _ retarded 
grou») were poor readers, the librar- 
ian aid I had to search for books that 
wou i be suitable for them. The 
class had to be taught how to use the 
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LILLIAN KEARNS 
Teacher, Grade 6B", Public School No. 204, Brooklyn, New York 


A study of aviation readily fulfills all requirements for 
a unit, in addition to satisfying the pupils. The proce- 
dure followed successfully by one teacher appears below. 





What fun it was to sit in the plane and work the controls! 


index in our reference series. A fur- 
ther problem arose when some pupils 
copied text from books and then 
couldn’t even read it! We discussed 
this situation, and decided that there- 
after reports should always be written 
in the children’s own words. 

One day a boy brought a ten-cent 
model of a plane that he was trying 
to build, and in the afternoon several 
models were brought to class. Two 
boys who had worked on planes at 
home helped me instruct those who 
had never made planes. We began 
laying pieces on the work sheets. A 
third boy showed another group how 
to assemble solid models. I showed 
all those without models how to make 
paper gliders. The children were al- 
lowed to throw these to see how they 
behaved. 

The following day one of the boys 
brought in a parachute made of cloth 
and cord with a weight on it. His 
father had helped him to make it. 
The children gathered in the back of 
the room while Alphonse showed how 
it worked. In the afternoon many 
children appeared with cloth and cord 
to make more parachutes, and Gabriel 
had one that he had bought. 

A few days later, I contributed, 
for identification, some twenty-four 
planes representing seven countries. 
The children put these together and 
flew them. Then we discussed the 
different types and the features by 
which they could be recognized. We 
did a good job here. Many new models 
were brought in by the children. 

As we progressed with model build- 
ing, reports were being written on the 
Wright brothers and Lindbergh. Pic- 
tures and news items were collected 


for scrapbooks or “logs” which also 


included the names of the parts of 
airplanes and their uses. I myself re- 
ported on significant phases of avia- 
tion and prepared’ a short outline 
to help the class remember. Three 
boys were selected to draw on the 
blackboard a map showing airways in 
connection with the war and the 
countries of Europe. Two boys gave 
accounts of actual airplane trips. 

Before any reports were made, we 
agreed on certain rules of posture 
and enunciation. Some of the chil- 
dren talked without looking at their 
papers. A few talked from notes 
which formed a kind of outline. 

One of our current-events clippings 
showed a wounded pilot being assisted 
by another pilot. The discussion re- 
garding it resulted in some instruction 
and practice in first aid—bandaging, 
and treatment of wounds, burns, and 
snake bites. 

Health was an important part of 
our study. We referred to the fact 
that aviators must have excellent 
health, mentioned the Army health 
tests, and so on; and we decided to 
make a health chart on which to re- 
cord our observance of health laws. 

Someone mentioned the vision of 
pilots, and we talked about night 
blindness and the need of vitamin A. 
In books we found out which foods 
contain vitamin A, and I posted a 
food chart. We planned a menu for 
pilots, and felt that we ourselves 
would benefit by eating more raw car- 
rots and green leafy vegetables. 

I explained the effect of air and 
weather on flying, and the use of 
weather reports. I did an air experi- 
ment with feathers over our ventila- 
tor, and an air-pressure experiment 
with a milk bottle and an egg. When 


I spoke of a wind tunnel, a boy said 
that he had seen a picture of one in 
a book at home. He brought the book 
to class to show us. The next week, 
he startled me by saying that he was 
trying to build one. His efforts were 
surprisingly successful. Another boy 
made a control board whose parts 
could be moved, while three others 
worked on a hangar and camouflaged 
it. The use of toy construction sets 
was a great thrill to very slow chil- 
dren who could not put together reg- 
ular models. 

In discussing how aviation would 
affect our lives after the war, we ex- 
amined pictures of the helicopter, read 
how it can rise vertically and land 
practically in its own shadow, and 
thought of its possible future uses. 

We spoke of the importance of 
being friendly with all South Amer- 
ican countries and of the probability 
that trade with countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere would increase 
after the war. 

As we considered the length of time 
it takes to reach places all over the 
world with fast airplanes, we decided 
to speak of distance now in terms of 
flying hours. 

Seven boys in one group built a 
large plane out of bushel baskets, 
orange crates, and other old boxes. 
They brought some of their own tools, 
and bought nails and oilcloth to cov- 
er it. They put in pedals, instru- 
ment board, and stick. They took an 
old radio and, after much trying, got 
it to work. This they connected to 
a telegraph set that one of the boys 
brought in, and a message could be 
heard faintly. 

More planes were finished and all, 
except the solid models, could fly or 
glide. Several drawings were made 
also. A frieze was painted on cloth 
and framed. A number of scrapbooks 
were completed. We planned an ex- 
hibit and invited other classes to see 
what work we had accomplished. 

One day the question of bomb 
sights was brought up by one of the 
boys who had read about them in a 
magazine. We discussed this matter 
and soon a couple of boys made what 
to them represented a bomb-sight 
game. This we played in groups. 
We also enjoyed a couple of other air- 
plane games, and had a contest with 
gliders that could be put together 
within a few minutes. 

When the time came to summarize 
our unit, each child was asked to 
bring in two questions on aviation to 
ask other pupils. From these ques- 
tions we made a socialized game 
which also served as a review. 


EVALUATION 


A. More co-operation was noticed, 
B. Friendliness in sharing materials 
and assisting others increased. 

C Fear of others laughter if mis- 
takes were made was overcome. 

D. All pupils shared in discussions. 
E. Some knowledge of first aid was 
acquired. 

F. Questions compiled by pupils re- 
vealed a definite factual gain. 

G. Vocabulary was increased. 
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HENRY LOMB, from his meager pay as a Civil War 
captain, provided funds that helped Jobn J. 


during World War | freed America from depen- 


Bausch to keep alive their infant partnership. It 
was this partnership that became the scientific 
institution that supplied gun-fire control instru- 


ments for the Spanish-American War... that 
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dence upon foreign sources for optical glass... 
and is able in this war to produce record quantities 
of gun-fire control instruments, binoculars, flyers’ 
goggles, aerial photographic lenses, industrial 


optical equipment and other precision tools of war. 
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To Gallant Ships and the Men Who Sail Them 


The S.S. Henry Lomb is just 

one ship of a vast fleet that flies 

the proud flag of the United 

States Merchant Marine. She is named after 

Captain Henry Lomb, Civil War soldier and co- 

founder of Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. To 

those who know of this great American, this 
gallant ship is a symbol and an inspiration. 

The spirit that will guide her along perilous 

convoy routes, where sleek destroyers dance alert 


attendance and thundering planes hover protect- 


ingly, will be his spirit of militant loyalty to duty 
and country ...to prosaic jobs that must be done 
and done well, without thought or fear of danger. 

There are few songs to these brave gray ships 
or to the men in oil-stained dungarees who man 
them . the men who listen and wait for the 
crash of enemy torpedoes. These are the ships 
that carry the food, fuel, ammunition and weap- 
ons ... often the vital optical instruments of war 
which Bausch & Lomb manufactures. 

These are the ships and men who are welcomed 


by no cheering throngs... only by the clank and 
groan of heavily-laden winches working in grim 
urgency. These are the ships and men of the 
United States Merchant Marine. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. “a 


i 


\N AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT COR 
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Teachers will find these miniatures useful for pupils’ scrap books or as material for Balopticon projection equipment. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LOIS MAXWELL MAHAN 
Principal, Vard) Community School, Sneedville, Tennessee 
HE urge to collect things—autographs, stamps, poetry, pic- a oF 
T tures, and so on—is strong in most children. Consequently Ete en - 
many of them will like to learn to make scrapbooks in which to i ie 
keep their collections. Ra a : 
For the covers, select two pieces of cardboard 62” x 9”. a OPE ee 
(Typewriter paper folded crosswise can be used for the leaves of Ke ; 
scrapbooks this size.) Along one 9” side of each piece, draw a abs 
line 4” in from the edge. Cut off this strip and save it. (See ee 
Fig. 1.) — * r & ay 
The covering for the book may be made of construction paper, “as 
but cloth makes a much more durable and attractive book. Any ‘ 
sturdy cotton material is good. One class used bleached salt sacks t ¥ 
and flour sacks. Some were dyed with beet juice or walnut hulls; & oe 
others were colored with crayons. e By te ee 
The cloth for the outside covering of the pasteboard should be x: 2g 
larger than the pasteboard, 8'4” x 10”. The two corners of the % i Be 
cloth for one long side should be mitered, and those for the oppo- A 
site side clipped out so that the cloth will fit together without igi 
bulges. Lay the pasteboard on the cloth so that there will be a Spot es / 
4” margin on three sides. Lay the pasteboard strip which was shed 
cut off in the beginning beside the larger piece, leaving a space he for 
about '1«6” to serve as a kind of hinge. (See Fig. 2.) a we an 
Spread paste evenly over the whole narrow strip and all the ss rie ee x vel 
margins of the pasteboard. Press the cloth over the edges neatly, om rf 
smoothing out the wrinkles and matching the mitered corners. Ae vid 
The cloth will completely cover the cut-off strip and lap over on ae ati 
to the inside of the large piece of pasteboard. (See Fig. 3.) Ne 
Paste a lining, 8°4” x 616”, on the inside of the covers, allow- fe son 
ing fora 's” margin. Put a decoration on the front cover. " Ege “n 
Fold crosswise through the center as many sheets of plain é =i ale i 
8'2” x 11” paper as are desired. After every sixth page insert et ae pees of 
a narrow strip of pasteboard. (This will prevent bulkiness > ae a et ee ing 
when the book is filled.) Punch holes in the filler sheets and clo 
in the cover, and lace the book with a cord. . 
md 
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A GALA CIRCUS FRIEZE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


S§ MANY primary art activities 

as possible should center about 

children’s natural interests— 
for example, the toyshop, the zoo, 
and the circus. Because of the uni- 
versal appeal of the circus, painting 
it into a frieze is an activity which 
children thoroughly enjoy. It pro- 
vides an excellent stimulus for cre- 
ative art work. 

Before we made our circus freee; 
some formal lessons were given irt 
which basic animal types were drawn 
from dictation. Dictated lessons, of 
course, were not used to the exclusion 
of creative work. Simple step draw- 
ings of a giraffe, a bear, a lion, a 
clown, and an elephant were present- 
ed in a series of lessons on figure draw- 
ing. Many pictures of circus animals 
were displayed, and the children’s at- 
tention was called to the leg and body 
positions of animals shown in action. 
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KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


When we were ready to begin the 
frieze, large sheets of brown wrap- 
ping paper were attached to the wall 
with gummed tape—our improvised 
easels. Using chalk, each child drew 
one figure on his particular sheet. 
(Drawing with chalk on large pieces 
of paper gives children a feeling of 
-freedom: and boidnass.. “This is char- 


'. dotéeristic. of"-our frieze’). 
+ + +s:[te-was especially interesting to 
*‘nbtice, in whac. orjginal :sipgations the 


children, placed the figures they had 
earadt to Hriw, in“dictated lessons— 
a CloWn ‘carrying several balloons, a 
baby giraffe following its mother, a 
lion behind the bars of a very realistic 
circus wagon, and a bear beating a 
drum. 

The children were delighted with 
the opportunity to use paint which 
was afforded by this activity. Ten- 


cent cans of show-card paint in the 


following colors were purchased from 
a school-supply store: black, white, 
yellow, red, blue, brown, green, and 
orange. Black and white were mixed 
to paint the gray elephant; a bit of 
orange was added to the brown for 
the lion. 

Ordinary water-color brushes in 
several sizes were used. (A rather 
small brush is needed to paint fea- 
tures, stripes, lines, and spots.) The 
children were instructed to dip only 
the brush part into the paint, to 
brush it against the edge of the can 
to remove excess paint, to redip as 
soon as the brush lost its point, to 
paint with smooth, even, downward 
strokes, and to dip the brush in water 
and wipe it when changing colors. 
The technique was explained to the 
children as a group, the teacher dem- 
onstrating with brush and paint. The 
children were then able to do their 





painting as soon as they were ready. 
Teacher supervisior® was reduced to a 
minimum. 

When the paint was dry, the chil- 
dren cut around the outlines and past- 
ed the figures on a long strip of brown 
paper. First-grade children generally 
have difficulty in painting within an 
outline, and it was found that more 
satisfactory results could be obtained 
by cutting out the figures and pasting 
them on the frieze. (Older children 
can draw and paint the figures di- 
rectly on a frieze.) 

In addition to the sections of the 
frieze reproduced on this page, the 
following were included: another 
clown, a red circus tent with a blue 
flag, a zebra pulling a clown standing 
on a red wagon, an elephant, and a 
black pig pulling a green-and-orange 
cart. When the frieze was hung, the 
children were delighted with it. 











BEHAVIOR POSTERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY JANE WILLIAMS 


Formerly, Kindergarten Teacher, Grant School, Mount Clemens, Michigan 





TO TEACH my pupils correct behavior, I made posters like those jj- 
lustrated here, and placed them on our bulletin board. [For another 
of these posters, see page 37 in the April 1944 issue.] Their effective- 
ness lay in the fact that the children in the posters had clothes and 
hair like those of the pupils themselves. For example, Beverly never 
failed to put away her work from the day her dress appeared in that 
poster. Your pupils will probably like to make similar posters. They 
will, no doubt, think of other behavior rules that they can illustrate, 








We say. ‘Please 
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and Thank you. 











We pul away 
our things. 























We say, Excuse 
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ME. 











We hang UP 


our WPaPs, 
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PAINTING WOODLAND SCENERY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HE second-graders in our school 
" liked the story “Androclus and 

the Lion” because they had been 
studying about wild animals—the 
lion, giraffe, hippopotamus, bear, lynx, 
ind so forth. They had visited the 
Museum of Natural History to see the 
stuffed animals there. They had seen 
the live animals in the zoo. 

Children like to act out stories that 
appeal to them, so naturally these girls 
and boys dramatized the story of 
Androclus. Presenting it effectively 
called for background scenery, and 
this the children thought they could 
paint successfully. They agreed to 
present three scenes—the woods in 
which Androclus wandered, the cave 
where he first met the lion, and the 
arena where the lion spared his life. 

The scenery for the first scene is 
shown in the photograph reproduced 
on this page. It measures nearly six 
feet high by seven feet wide. Two 


yard-wide strips of wrapping paper, 


seven feet long were pasted together, 
overlapping about three inches. 

In the story, the children read that 
Androclus wandered into the “deep 


In looking at 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


woods.” They decided that deep 
woods meant that the trees were big, 
and therefore it seemed practicable to 
show the lower part of the trunks 
only. They voted to paint the trunks 
of the big trees in the foreground 
black. 

The scenery was painted as it hung 
in a vertical position, and some chil- 
dren had to stand on chairs and use 
long-handled brushes to reach the top 
of the paper. Ten children painted 
on this scenery. Others will paint 
the cave and the arena. The children 
say regarding their plans for the cave 
scene that it will be easy to make, 
“just a circular shape, with brown 
and gray paint to represent rocks, and 
a few black cracks here and there.” 

While the children were painting 
the black trees, some paint dripped on 
the bottom of the scene. So the chil- 
dren decided to paint small bushes 
over the black spots. They said, 
“There are many kinds of green in 
the forest. We'll make bushes that 
are both dark green and light green, 
and we'll mix white with green to 
give a color which is even lighter.” 


% ‘ 


¥ ° 
\e 


“Let’s make some white flowers,” 
said one child. “Don’t make them all 
the same size,” said another. “Make 
different shapes,” they all said. They 
added orange, yellow, turquoise, and 
red flowers. 

One child said, “It looks queer to 
have big black trees and nothing else 
black.” The teacher said, “Some parts 
of the bushes look almost black. You 
can put black on some of the bushes 
in the foreground if you like.” 

We talked about the fact that the 
big trees in the foreground would be 
the darkest, and they voted to paint 
other trees brown. The paint table 
had many bottles of grays and tans 
that the children had mixed for sol- 
diers’ uniforms, battleships, and so 
forth. These left-over grays and 
browns they used for the less prom- 
inent trees. 

We talked about the fact that the 
farther away objects are, the smaller 
they look. Accordingly, in the back- 
ground of their scenery the children 
painted smaller tree trunks. 

A woodland painting like this is 
particularly good for young children 





this picture, remember that stage scenery is meant to be viewed at a distance. 


to work on, for several reasons. Chil- 
dren who have difficulty with muscu- 
lar control do better on something 
of this kind than on a painting where 
greater precision is called for. Mis- 
takes are quite easily covered up. The 
planning of the complete scenery is 
not too difficult for primary pupils, 
and the woods background can _ be 
used for many different plays. 

Children learn valuable lessons as 
they work on a project like this. 

1. They learn to plan. 

2. They learn new words in a 
meaningful way. (These children 
learned the meaning of foreground 
and background, for example. ) 

3. They learn to give up some of 
their own ideas and accept, in place 
ot them, the ideas of others. 

4. All are working for a common 
goal, and they feel grateful for each 
good original idea contributed by one 
of their group because this idea helps 
the whole. 

§. The composition 
forceful, because the scenery is large. 
They live with it because the very 
presence of a big painting is vital. 


seems more 
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CREATIVE 
PAPER CUTTING 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


KS 


These jolly dancing couples were cut in harmonizing dark shades and 
mounted on a light background. The overall festoon provides unity. 





| a cutting has a fascination for my pupils that is 
difficult to define. Perhaps they are intrigued by the 
simplicity of outline, from which small details are neces- 
sarily omitted. Or perhaps they like the uniqueness of 
the results. They particularly enjoy cutting figures. 
Certain members of the class take various poses while the 
others observe form, action, and proportion. I tell the 
children to watch especially for any fold, curl, curve, or 
angle that will lend a touch of individuality to the com- 
pleted cutting. 

We first cut the figure in block form, noting the place- 
ment of the head, the waist, and the knees. Next, we 
begin to shape the head, providing for curls or some 
other feature. Going down the figure, we cut folds in 
the clothes, shape the body, and work for action and 
characterization. 

Silhouettes need not necessarily be cut from black 
paper. Figures and other subjects cut from any dark 
shade of red, blue, green, purple, or brown may be 
mounted on a light-colored construction paper. Pale 
gray, tan, blue, or any other faintly tinted paper can be 
used for silhouettes that are mounted on dark back- 
, grounds. Sometimes, as in the picture of the house and 


trees, two colors are used for the silhouettes, in addition re ; 
he hack 4 color ‘Il sh Jack and Jill were cut from deep purple paper, which is effective 
to the bacKground color, so that one part will show up for any silhouette. The lively figures make us enjoy the picture. 


against another part. 

Placing the cut-paper figures on backgrounds fur- 
nishes interesting problems in arrangement. Often the 
addition of a suggestive bit like the grass in the Jack and 
Jill scene will give the picture greater reality. 
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¥ 
Gray was used for the house and white for trees and shrubs. After Rules of balance were observed in assembling this picture, ta 
pasting on windows and door, the whole was mounted on dark paper. the parts of which are stripped of unnecessary details. 

Tl 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


AKING a three-ring circus offers a 
good chance for many children 
to use their imaginations. All 

figures should be drawn on stiff paper, 
cut out, colored gaily, and have supports 
pasted on the backs to make them stand 
up. Draw three circles on the work- 
table or sand table. In one, put trained 
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MABEL BETSY HILL 


animals—seals, tigers, elephants, dogs— 
and their trainers; in another, two or 
more bareback riders; and in the third, 
some tightrope walkers. Suspend the 
tightrope walkers frém a thread which 
is stretched between two sticks inserted 
in the sand. Stretch a heavier thread 
just below their feet, for the tightrope. 
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CLOTH EAGLES ON PAPER SHIELDS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Teacher of Art, , Massachusetts 


Bg scraps of colored cloth to make designs on 
paper backgrounds can be an interesting art ex- 
perience at any time. For Closing Day or Flag Day, 
eagle designs in cloth on red, white, or blue construc- 
tion paper provide striking program covers. 

The project offers excellent practice in planning bi- 
lateral designs, easily developed by folding squares of 
paper into two equal parts and drawing but half the 
design. A few sample sketches made on the black- 
board by the teacher will inspire pupils to draw and 
cut out of scrap paper surprisingly good outlines for 
shields and eagles. (When the eagle is cut from fold- 
ed paper, it has two beaks, but one can be cut off.) 

Pupils may bring percale and gingham scraps from 
home, or material in suitable colors and patterns may 
be bought in small amounts. Prints in red, white, 
and blue are most appropriate. 

Each child selects his favorite shield shape, traces it 
on construction paper, and cuts it out. Then he 
chooses.an cagle design that fits his shield well, lays it 
on the thoth scraps,’ traces lightly around, and cuts 
owt the pieces. Combinations of cloth and paper that 
will.-faitnish contrast should be ‘selected. Paste must 
be used ¢paringly sa that it, will not soak through. 
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THE PARADE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CARA LANNING 


In march time 


We chil-dren are march-ing in time to the drum; All step - ping like sol - diers, 
(March in line—captain at head, drwmmer at rear—arms straight at sides, right arm holding flag furled close against body.) 





— =~ i Wes, 


here we come! Backs straight as they should be, eyes look - ing a - head, 
(Stand very straight, marching with eyes looking straight ahead.) 


a~ 





7 > 0 aoe 







\ i Se 


Feet tap-pi-ty-tap in stead -y tread. Our cap - tain com - mands us—he’s lead - ing the way— 
(Tap feet on ground, emphasizing time.) ~ (Captain struts a little.) 
a 


Pt ee , i We. 





And when he = says, “Halt!” we all o - bey! Flags car-ried on __ shoul - ders, 
(Captain shouts “Halt!” and line balts.) * (Hoist flag to right shoulder so that it flies, 


how proud-ly they fly! Cheer, cheer the pa-rade, as we gomarch - ing by. 


and resume marching.) 


% Rattle of drum 
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VERSE TO READ AND LEARN IN JUNE 


SUMMER SCENE 


CATHERINE B. HOLLISTER 


On summer mornings I can see 

The tiny, slender-waisted bee 

And gaily dotted butterfly 

On merry chase across the sky; 
And hollyhocks in red and white 
Nod their heads from left to right, 
Marking time with poplars tall 
Astride the hill outside my wall. 


CIRCUS DAY 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
(A choral reading for primary grades.) 
Low: Circus Day is here again; 
See the big parade! 
High: Circus Day is here again; 
Buy pink lemonade! 
All: Peanuts! 
this way! 


Right 


Popcorn! 


Solo: See the funny clown 
Strut around the circus tent, 
Running, falling down. 
All: Peanuts! Popcorn! Fresh to- 
day! 
Solo: See the acrobats 


Swing around like monkeys, 
Fall feet first like cats. 
All: Circus Day! Circus Day! 
High: Follow us for joys. 
Low: Bears and tigers act for us. 


All: Come on, girls and boys! 


(Group I is at left of stage; Group 
I] is at right. In front of Group I is 
Voice I, one pupil who speaks for the 
Group, when the entire Group is not 
reciting. In front of Group Il is 
Voice Il. Democracy and Fascism 
are in center. Democracy is costumed 
as Uncle Sam; Fascism wears a black 
robe.) 
GROUP I— 
Democracy and Fascism 
Were walking down the street; 
GROUP I— 
A group of worthy citizens 
They happened soon to meet. 
voice t—The people asked, 
GROUP — 
Which way, please tell, 
Will lead to liberty? 
DEMOCRACY AND FASCISM— 
Why, follow me. I am your friend. 
I will make you free. 
DEMOCRACY— 
Judge for yourself which way is 
right— 
I am Democracy— 
Learn all the facts, and weigh them 
well. 
The truth will make you free. 
voice t—How now, Fascism? 
FASCISM-— 
Don’t bother to rack your little brain; 
I'll do the thinking for you 
And save you all the pain, 
DEMOCRACY— 
My folks are democratic friends, 
Wherever they may meet; 
FASCISM— 
And I have many thousand spies; 
They watch each house and street. 
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GREAT LAKES STORM 


LOUISE M. DIEHL 


How wild the lake! 
How wild and gray! 
The whitecaps leap 

In spume and spray. 
Unharnessed winds 
Make billows roar. 
They rush and break 
Upon the shore. 

The skies grow black, 
Sharp lightning strikes, 
Loud thunders crack— 
Now guard the dikes! 
Down sweeps the rain, 
A blinding sheet! 
High combers dash— 
Sky, water meet. 

The storm is spent— 
Forth peeps the sun. 
White-crested waves 
Rush, break, and run. 
Though skies may clear, 
Swells roll all day. 
Seagulls appear, 

Sun gilds the bay. 


I LIKE BLUE 


REGINA ALBERT 


I like the waves, the bluebird’s wing, 
A starry flag (“Of thee I sing”), 
Violets sweet and summer skies, 
And, best of all, my mother’s eyes! 


VACATION PATRIOT 


ANNA L. BEST 


Vacationtime is near at hand, 
I've counted to the day 

When school will close for summer 

months 

And I'll have time for play. 

But this year won't be just the same. 
Mother's a Nurse's Aide 

And Daddy has been called to war; 
My part I can’t evade. 


A Victory Garden I will plant, 
And hoe when weeds come through. 
To mow the lawn shall be my job, 
And there'll be more to do. 
So, like a soldier at his post, 
Pll work hard—do much more 
Than I have ever done before— 
And help to win the war. 


THE CIRCUS 


JUNE GRIFFIN WROBLESKI 


Round and round the elephants plod, 
The monkeys swing on a shining rod, 
Bespangled ponies cavort and prance, 
Roly-poly bears do a clumsy dance. 
A peddler lifts up his voice to sell 
Fresh roasted peanuts in the shell. 
The acrobats whirl and loop the loop, 
A dog jumps through a flaming hoop. 
The circus is a sawdust flower 

That blooms for an enchanting hour! 





THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


A CHORAL 


READING 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Instructor of Dramatics, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


DEMOCRACY— 
Good men you freely may elect 
To guide your nation’s fate; 
FASCISM— 
Of free elections I've no need— 
You see, ] am the State! 
DEMOCRACY— 
Free speech you'll have, and tolerance, 
If you will come my way; 
In democratic lands, all men 
The Golden Rule obey. 
FASCISM— 
Not so is ruled the Fascist state. 
I give but one instruction: 
Obey the great dictator's will, 
Or else invite destruction. 
GROUP I— 
So heated grew this great debate, 
They raised a frightful din; 
GROUP II— 
Each one proclaimed his slogans, 
The populace to win. 
(In the following dialogue, Democ- 
racy and Fascism speak excitedly.) 
DEMOCcRACY—My men have rights. 
FASCISM—My men are slaves. 
DEMOCRACY— 
We read good books; 
I stand for education. 


FASCISM— 

I burn these books; 

I like an ignorant nation. 
DEMOCRACY— 

My citizens obey the laws; 

They are careful, willing, cheerful. 
FASCISM— 

I force my people to obey 

By tortures, cruel and fearful. 
DEMOCRACY— 

Whene’er a citizen’s accused, 

He has a trial by jury. 

FASCISM— 

I have no scales of justice. 

I rule with trials by fury! 
DEMOCRACY—I spread good will. 
PASCISM— 

Each heart I fill 

With hate and wild brutality. 
DEMOCRACY—I grant men joy. 
PASCISM— 

I do destroy 

A love for all humanity. 
DEMOCRACY—I give men health. 
FAscIsM—lI live by stealth. 
DEMOCRACY—I enjoy life’s beauty. 
FASCISM— 

I fill my concentration camps, 

Where I teach men their duty! 


MY FLAG 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Many a flag wears red, 

And many a flag wears blue. 

Many a flag wears white, 

And some have the three colors, too, 
But there’s never a flag like mine, 
So beautiful and so bright, 

With its stars on a field of blue, 
And its stripes of red and white! 
Oh, every land has a flag, 

And each country’s flag may be fine, 
But I like Old Glory best of all— 
The best flag, because it is mine! 


I BELIEVE 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


I believe 
in my country, 
in its cities and workers, 
its builders and engineers. 
I believe 
in the little towns 
and the farms, and in farmers 
sowing and growing. 
I believe 
in the heroism of fathers, in 
the courage of mothers, and 
in the guidance of our schools. 
I believe 
in loyalty to the past, 
in dreams for the future, 
and in peace for all mankind. 


VOICE I AND VOICE 11 (facing Group 
I and Group Il) — 
Now that you've heard the great de- 
bate, 
You folks must make a choice— 
Democracy or Fascism? 
Good people, raise your voice. 
(Voice I and Voice II walk for- 
ward, guarding Democracy, who takes 
his place between them. Group | and 
Group II break ranks and take their 
stand behind Democracy, Voice 1, and 
Voice Il, thus forming a tableau. 
While this action is taking place, the 
following passages are spoken firm). 
Fascism is hidden by the tableau.) 
MAN 1—Liberty and Union! 
MAN 2—One and inseparable! 
MAN 3—Now and forever! 
MAN 4— 
I know not what course others may 
take, 
But as for me, 
ALL—Give me liberty or give me 
death! 
MAN 5—Proclaim liberty through- 
out the land! 
MAN 6—Death to Fascism! 
ALt—Liberty for all the people! 
VOICE I AND VOICE II— 
This was a freeborn people’s choice 
They chose Democracy. 
Let’s keep our country strong and 
brave, 
A land of liberty. 
ALL— 
Let’s keep it always strong and brave, 
A land where men are free— 
America, the beautiful, 
The land of liberty. 
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(Dryad and Fairy are looking at 
the willow tree. Fairy waves a silver 
wand.) 

FAIRY—Now you have your wish, 
Willow Tree. You can live all alone. 
No bird will touch a single leaf. No 
children will play near you. No 
traveler will stop to rest beneath your 
branches. 

pryaAD—And I shall not live with 
you any more. You will be left alone. 
" WILLOW TREE—That is exactly 
what I wanted. I wished for thorns 
so that no one would come near me. 
Now I shall have a peaceful, happy 
summer. 

FAIRY (/urning away)—You will 
regret your wish before the summer 
is over. 

WILLOW TREE—Regret my wish? 
Never! I am happy for the first time 
in my lite. 

(Dryad and Fairy turn away.) 

DRYAD—She is a selfish tree. 

FAIRY—lIndeed she is. Come, let us 
go to the forest. Our friends are 
waiting there for us. 

(They exit.) 

(Susan, Carol, Irene, and Ethel en- 
ter. They play hide-and-seek around 
the spruce tree. Carol starts toward 
the willow tree.) 

susAN—Oh, don’t go near that 
tree. It has thorns on it. 

CAROL—I can’t see any thorns. 

susAN—But if you get very close, 
you can feel them. 

RENE—That settles it. 

ETHEL—Let’s play somewhere else. 

(They run off the stage.) 

(Enter Mother and Little Girl.) 

LITTLE GIRL—I am so tired; can we 
rest awhile? 

MOTHER—Yes, let us sit on this 
bench. 

(They sit on the bench under the 
willow tree.) 

LITTLE GRL—Oh, Mother! (She 
draws back.) ‘The tree scratched me! 

(Mother rises and takes Little Girl 
by the hand.) 

MOTHER—Come, we will find a 
tree that does not scratch. 

(They sit on the bench under the 
maple tree.) 

_ LITTLE GRL—This tree does not 
scratch. This is a friendly tree. 

(Mother and Little Girl sit quietly, 
looking around as though they were 
enjoying their rest in the park.) 

WILLOW TREE—I didn’t want to 
scratch her. But since I am covered 
with thorns I can’t help scratching 
people, 

(James and Homer enter, carrying 
@ birdhouse.) 

JaMEs—Where shall we hang the 
birdhouse? 

HOMER—That’s a nice tree. (He 
points to the spruce tree.) Let’s hang 
it over there. 

(Homer watches while James stands 
on the bench and hangs the birdhouse 
on a branch. Then the two boys 
stand looking wp at it.) 

HOMER—It’s a dandy house. Did 
you make it all by yourself? 

JAMES—Father helped me. 

HOMER—I'd like to make one, too. 
Would your father help me? 

JAMES—I’m sure he would. 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARTHA RAABE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Beadle School, Sioux Falls, Sowth Dakota 


A combination of fantasy and realism makes this play the 


medium for teaching unselfishness. 


be introduced if it seems desirable to have a larger cast. 








CHARACTERS 
DRYAD JAMES 
FAIRY HOMER 
WILLOW TREE CARL 
SUSAN GEORGE 
CAROL JACK 
IRENE BROWN ELF 
ETHEL MAN 
MOTHER WOMAN 
LITTLE GIRL 








SETTING 
A park in summer. A willow tree 
occupies center of stage, a spruce 
tree is at right, and a maple tree at 
left. Beneath each tree is a bench. 


A SUGGESTION 


The child who speaks the lines of 
the tree may be concealed behind the 
bench beneath the willow. 














(The boys leave the stage.) 

LITTLE GIRL—I am not tired any 
more, Mother. 

MOTHER—That is good. 
rested, too. 

(Mother andeLittle Girl rise and 
slowly leave.) 

(George, Carl, and Jack enter. 
George carries 4 camera.) 

GEORGE—I hope the picture will be 
good. 

-CARL—So do I. 

jackK—The park is a good back- 
ground. 

GEORGE—Sit on that bench, boys, 
and I'll take your picture. 

(They sit on the bench under the 
spruce tree.) 

CARL—Can you see both of us? 

GEORGE—Yes. Now sit still and 
look at the birdies. 

(The boys on the bench laugh. 
The camera clicks and George walks 
toward the boys.) 

GEORGE—That ought to be good. 

CARL—May I have one? 

GEORGE—I'll give each of you one. 

(They leave the stage, talking.) 

WILLOW TREE—Dear! Dear! Here 
I am right in the midst of things and 
yet I am out of everything! I wish I 
were my old self again. When I was 


I feel 
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a willow tree everyone said I was so 


‘graceful, and they said my leaves sang 


so softly. Now no one notices me. 

(Fairy and Dryad appear.) 

FARY—You were wishing for 
something just now. 

WILLOW TREE—How do you know? 

FARY—Brown Elf told me. 

WILLOW TREE—Who is he? 

FARY—He is a little man who goes 
about trying to help others. 

WILLOW TREE—I have never seen 
him. 

FARY—And no wonder. 

WILLOW TREE—What do you mean? 

FAIRY—You are selfish. The selfish 
do not see Brown Elf. 

WILLOW TREE—I have been selfish, 
but I want to change. I want to be 
my old self again. 

FAIRY—Why do you want to be 
your old self again? 

WILLOW TREE—Because then the 
birds will sing in my branches, the 
children will play in my shade, and 
Dryad will live with me again. 

FAIRY—Remember I can grant you 
only one more wish. Are you sure 
that you want this wish granted? 

WILLOW TREE—Oh, yes, kind Fairy. 

FAIRY (waving her wand)—Now 
you are your old self again. 








THE SELFISH TREE’S LESSON 


WILLOW TREE—Oh, thank you, 
thank you. I have not deserved your 
kindness. Can I do you a favor? 

FAIRY—Yes, remember what I tell 
you. You were created to give shel- 
ter to birds, to give shade to the tired 
traveler, and to make a home for a 
dryad. Do not forget. 

WILLOW TREE—I shall always re- 
member, dear Fairy. 

(Fairy leaves the stage. Dryad sits 
on floor near the willow tree.) 

DRYAD—I have always liked this 
place. From here I can see every- 
thing that happens in the park. 

WILLOW TREE—Yes, I am happy to 
be so well placed. 

BROWN ELF 
there, Dryad. 

DRYAD—Hello, Brown Elf. 

BROWN ELF—I am glad to see you 
back again. 

DRYAD—I am glad to be back. And 
I think I shall stay—this time. 

WILLOW TREE—Why do you not 
live here, too, Brown Elf? 

BROWN ELF—Thank you for your 
offer, Willow Tree. I may stay with 
you now and then. But I am much 
too busy to stay long in any one 
place. I must hurry back to the for- 
est now. A fairy has lost her wand, 
and I must help her find it. (Evxits.) 

(Man and Woman enter and sit in 
the willow’s shade. Dryad hides be- 
hind the willow tree.) 

WOMAN—How cool it is here! 

MAN—Yes, how wonderful trees 
are! They keep us cool even when 
the sun is hot. 

WOMAN—And do you notice how 
the leaves are singing? It sounds as 
though the tree were happy. 

MAN—Yes, it is too bad that trees 
cannot understand our way of talk- 
ing. If they did, we could tell them 
how much we enjoy them. 

WOMAN—We had better go on 
now. We have a long journey before 
us 


(entering )—Hello 


(They exit and Dryad reappears.) 
WILLOW TREE—Do you know, I 
almost laughed when the man said 
trees cannot understand when people 
talk. I wanted to say something. 

DRYAD—Why didn’t you? 

WILLOw TREE—I was afraid I 
might frighten the good couple. 

(Susan, Carol, Irene, and Ethel 
enter and run around the willow tree. 
Dryad hides.) 

SUSAN—You can’t catch me. 

caRoL—Oh, yes, I can. 

IRENE (stopping and looking up at 
the willow tree)—Ill bet a dryad 
lives here. 

ETHEL—Why do you think so? 

IRENE—Because it’s such a pretty 
tree and it sings all the time. 

susAN—I hear the town clock 
striking six. That’s dinnertime at 
our house. Good-by. (Exits.) 

carot—lI hear Mother calling me. 
See you tomorrow. (Exits.) 

IRENE—I think we should be going 
home, too, Ethel. 

(Both children run off the stage.) 

WILLOW TREE—The children are 
back again, Dryad is here, and the 
birds live in my branches. I am the 
happiest tree in the wide, wide world. 
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JOHN LEARNS ABOUT THE FLAG 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 








CHARACTERS 


JOHN WHITE STAR 
RED STRIPI UNCLE SAM 
WHITE STRIP! SIX NIECES 


BLUE FIELD SIX NEPHEWS 


COSTUMES 


John wears school clothes. Red 
Stripe, White Stripe, Blue Field, 
and White Star wear their colors. 
Uncle Sam has the tradicional cos 
tume. Six Nieces are dressed in 
white with red, white, and blue 
shoulder sashes. Six Nephews wear 
white shirts and trousers, Each 
carries a flag—American, state, 
British, Chinese, Meaican, and 
Boy Scout. 

SETTING 


A living room in John’s house. 




















(John sits on sofa with a book.) 

JOHN—Miss Martin gave me this 
book about the American Flag to 
read. (Turns through the pages quick- 
ly.) Goodness, there is a lot to know 
about our Flag! (Séarts reading.) 
“The original resolution passed by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 
1777, adopting the Flag of the United 
States of America, reads, ‘Resolved, 
that the Flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation. ” (Looks 
up.) June 14, 1777. That must be 
the reason we celebrate June 14 as 
Flag Day. (Continues reading.) “The 
Flag is our national emblem.” 

RED sTRIPE (enfers)—I am a Red 
Stripe in the Flag. I stand for cour- 
age. There are seven red _ stripes. 
Each tells a story of heroic deeds, 
brave hearts, and courageous minds. 

WHITE STRIPE (enters)—I am a 
White Stripe in the Flag. I stand for 
liberty. There are six white stripes. 
Each tells a story of endurance and 
sacrifice for the sake of liberty. 

BLUE FIELD (enfers)—I am _ the 
Blue Field in the Flag. I stand for 
loyalty. My story is one of loyal 
hearts of countless thousands of men 
and women down through the years, 
loyal hearts that were willing to die 
to keep me flying. 

WHITE STAR (enters)—I am a Star 
in the Flag. There are forty-eight 
stars. They stand for a new nation 
dedicated to liberty. Each represents 
one of the forty-eight states. Each 
tells a story of hardship and priva- 
tion in forming a new state out of 
wild, unexplored territory. 

jouN—The red stripes for courage, 
the white stripes for liberty, the blue 
field for loyalty, and forty-eight white 
stars for the forty-eight states. What 
a beautiful story our Flag tells! 

(Red Stripe, White Stripe, Blue 
Field, and White Star exit.) 

(Uncle Sam enters.) 

JOHN (jumping up)—Uncle Sam! 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, John, Iam Uncle 
Sam. Now, since you have learned 
this much about the Flag, I think 
that you may like to know the rules 
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LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 


for displaying our beautiful banner; 
so I have asked a group of my nieces 
and nephews to come here and give 
you a demonstration. 

(A patriotic march is played, and 
the Six Nieces and Six Nephews enter 
and march around the stage twice as 
in @ procession; then halt at back of 
sfage in formation.) 

NIECE NO. 1—The Flag is flown 
from sunrise to sunset. It is flown 
at night only in two places: first, 
over the National Capitol, and sec- 
ond, on a fort or a ship which is en- 
gaged in battle. On special occasions, 
to produce a patriotic effect, it may 
be flown at night. 

NIECE NO. 2—The Flag must be 
raised quickly and lowered slowly. It 
must wever touch the ground. 

NiEcE NO. 3—The Flag is dis- 
played on national and state holidays, 
and on historic and special occasions. 

NIECE NO. 4—When a distinguished 
citizen dies and the country is in 
mourning, the Flag is flown at half- 
staff. It is first raised to the peak of 
the staff, and then lowered to half- 
staff, 

NIECE NO. 5—The Flag is displayed 
on Memorial Day at half-staff from 
sunrise until noon; then it is raised to 
the peak of the staff and flown there 
until sunset. 

NIECE NO. 6—When the Flag of 
the United States is carried in a pro- 
cession with another flag, the United 
States Flag is on the marching right 
(the flag’s own right). 

(Demonstration: Nephew No. 1 
with the Flag of the United States 
and Nephew No. 3 with the flag of 
Great Britain step out and march to 
music across the stage, showing the 
correct position of the two flags.) 

NIECE NO. 1—When the Flag of 
the United States is carried in a pro- 
cession with a line of other flags, it is 
in front of the center of that line. 

(Demonstration: Nephew No. 1 
with the Flag of the United States 
steps out and marches just ahead of 
the center of the line of Nephews 
carrying the British, Chinese, and 
Mexican flags. All march around the 
stage to martial music.) 

NIECE NO. 2—When the Flag of 
the United States is displayed with 
another flag on a wall with staffs 
crossed, the Flag of the United States 
is on the right (the flag’s own right), 
and its staff must be in front of the 
staff of the other flag. 

(Demonstration: Nephew No. | 
with the Flag of the United States 
holds up his flag and Nephew No. 3 
with the flag of Great Britain crosses 
his flagstaff against and behind that 
of the Flag of the United States.) 

NIECE NO. 3—When the Flag of 
the United States is displayed in a 
group of state flags or club and 
society flags, the Flag of the United 
States is placed at the center or at the 
highest point of the group. 


(Demonstration: Nephew No. 1 
with the Flag of the United States 
marches out center and holds his Flag. 
Nephew No. 6 with the Boy Scout 
flag takes his place at left of United 
States Flag, and Nephew No. 2 with 
the state flag stands at the right.) 

NIECE NO. 4—When the Flag of 
the United States is displayed from 
a staff on a platform or in the chancel 
of a church, it is placed at the speak- 
ers or clergyman’s right as he faces 
his hearers. 

(Demonstration: Nephew No. 1 
with the Flag of the United States 
marches and places the Flag at the 
right side of the stage, pauses for a 
moment, and then returns to place.) 

NIECE NO. 5—When the Flag of 
‘the United States is displayed from 
a staff on the floor of an auditorium 


or church, it is at the right of the 
audience or congregation. 

(Demonstration: Nephew No, | 
with the Flag of the United State; 
leaves the stage and marches dows 
to right front of audience. He stops 
for a moment, and then takes hi, 
place on stage again.) 

UNCLE sAaM—John, now you know 
the correct ways to display the Flag. 
Do you know how to salute it? 

JOHN—Yes, sir! I learned that 3 
long time ago. (He stands at atten. 
tion with right hand over his heart.) 

UNCLE sAM—Well done, John. It’s 
such a beautiful Flag! “Old Glory!” 
Do you know where it got that 
name? 

JOHN—No, sir. 

UNCLE SAM—Then one of my 
nieces shall tell you. 

NIECE NO. 6—There was a young 
man named William Driver who lived 
in Salem, Massachusetts. He loved 
his country dearly and he loved to 
sail the seas to (Continued on page 57) 





Of course you will want to include some patriotic numbers 
on your Closing Day program. On this page are a play 
and an exercise, both giving information about the Flag. 





THE FLAG SPEAKS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(An exercise for five speakers, 
based on “Makers of the Flag,” by 
Franklin K. Lane.) 

FIRST SPEAKER—When Franklin K. 
Lane was Secretary of the Interior, he 
voiced the words that our flag spoke 
to his heart. If we but listen, the 
Flag will speak in like manner to us. 
Hearken to what the flag has to say! 

SECOND SPEAKER—I am not the 
Flag; not at all. I am but its shad- 
ow. I am whatever you make me, 
nothing more. I am your belief in 
yourself, your dream of what a people 
may become. 

THIRD SPEAKER—" I live a changing 
life, a life of moods and passions, of 
heartbreaks and tired muscles. Some- 
times I am strong with pride when 
men do an honest work, fitting the 
rails together truly. Sometimes I 
droop, for then purpose has gone 
from me, and cynically I play the 
coward. . . . . But always I 
am all that you hope to be and have 
the courage to try for. . . . . 

FOURTH SPEAKER—"I am the day's 
work of the weakest man and the 
largest dream of the most daring. I 
am the Constitution and the courts, 
statutes and the statute makers, sol- 
dier and dreadnaught, drayman and 
street sweep, cook, counselor, and 
clerk. . . . . Iam the mystery 


of the men who do without knowing 
why. . . . «. Tamnomore than 
what you believe me to be, and I am 
all that you believe I can be. I am 
what you make me, nothing more. 

FIFTH SPEAKER—‘I swing before 
your eyes as a bright gleam of color, 
a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of that big thing which 
makes this nation. My stars and my 
stripes are your dreams and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer 
. . « « because you have made them 
so out of your hearts. Fgr you are 
the makers of the Flag, and it is well 
that you glory in the making. 

ALL (in unison)—We are all Flag 
Makers. “The work that we do is 
the making of the Flag.” What 2 
privilege! What a responsibility! 

EpitorRIAL Note: In an address to 
the employees of the Department of the 
Interior delivered by Secretary Lane on 
Flag Day, 1914, these paragraphs were 
included. A more complete version, 
“Makers of the Flag,” together with 
other valuable material about the Flag 
of the United States, appears in The 
American Citizens Handbook, arran 
by Joy Elmer Morgan and_ published 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. (out of print). 
The whole speech may be handled as 2 
dialogue between a boy representing 
Mr. Lane and a girl representing the 
Flag. Or the part given here may be 
developed as a choral reading, using the 
sentence, “I am what you make me, 
nothing more,” as a refrain. 
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SUMMER BEGINS WITH JUNE 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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New pink rose- buds o - pen ev ~ ’ry day, So come to the gar-den and pick abou - quet. 
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June, and _ time to weed and hoe, To en - joy just watch-ing your gar - den grow, To 


June, we say — good -by to school; We can find our to the swim-ming pool; And 
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plan the va - ca-tion that’s com - ing soon; Oh, the sum-mer be-gins with June! 


plan for a _ pic-nic some aft - er-noon. Oh, the sum-mer be-gins with June! 





od 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine, R indi rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play on first beat of measures 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 22, 23. 
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QUEEN FOR TWO DAYS 


Act I 


(King is seated on the throne. He 


claps his hands. Page appears.) 

PAGE—Yes, Your Majesty? 

KING—Send the Lord Chamberlain 
to me at once. 

PAGE—Yes, Your Majesty. 
and exits.) 

KING (s/re/ching)—Ho-hum! Ho- 
hum! Well, another day has begun. 
I wonder what it will bring forth. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN (¢n/cring)— 
You sent for me, Your Majesty? 

KING—I did. And the next time I 
have to send for you, I'll have you 
put in the dungeon, do you hear? 
You know that I always need you 
the first thing in the morning. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—Yes, 
Majesty. I’m sorry, Your— 

KING—Never mind, I don’t want 
to hear any excuses. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN  (aside)— 
Egad, but His Majesty is in a temper 
this morning. What can I say to 
put him in good humor? Ah! I 
know. (To King.) Your Majesty, 
have you forgotten that today is 
Princess Marigold’s birthday? 

KING—What’s that? The Princess’ 
birthday? Hmmm, yes, I had for- 
gotten. I wonder what I can give 
my daughter for the occasion. Speak 
up, Oscar! What do you think she 
would like? os 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN (aside )—Aha! 
I have interested him. He calls me 
Oscar only when he’s pleased. (To 
King.) Some jewel might please Her 
Royal Highness, Your Majesty. 

KING—No! No! Her jewel cases 
are filled with precious stones. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—Let me see. 
How about a rare plant for her gar- 
den? She is very fond of flowers. 

KING—W ell—that’s not a bad idea. 
But no—it won't do. She knows she 
can have any flower from the Royal 
Gardens any day. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—How about 
a beautiful gown? 

KING—Oscar, my daughter has 
hundreds of beautiful gowns. There 
is no novelty for her in a new dress. 
Now use your good-for-nothing head 
to some advantage, or I'll forget my 
royal dignity! 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN (aside)—Oh, 
for a good idea before I lose my head! 
Ah! (To King.) Your Majesty, I 
think I have a solution, 

KING—Then, for the love you bear 
your worthless head, tell it to me. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—Why not tell 
Her Highness that she may have any- 
thing her heart desires? 

KING——By the odds, Oscar, that is 
a splendid idea! (Claps hands. Page 
enters.) Fetch my daughter at once. 

paGE—Yes, Your Majesty. (Bows 
and exits.) 

KING—W ell—well—so it is my 
little girl’s birthday. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—She is old 
enough now to be married, Your 
Majesty. 

KING—Yes, yes, I suppose she is. 
Already the rulers of several neigh- 
boring kingdoms have been sug- 
gesting that their sons be considered 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELSA DRESBACH 


Children will enjoy acting in, and planning scenery and 
costumes for, this charming fairy-tale play, which can 
be given out of doors and is suitable for Closing Day. 
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suicocs for my «laughter’s hand. But 
Ihave put them of. so- far. 

MARIGOID (enters gaily) —Good 
morning, .dearest’Daday,. Ii wager 
my ,.crown, agginst yours that you 
dow; lnpw. what day. this is. 

KING—Hand over your crown 
then, young lady, for your ald daddy 
does know that this is your birthday. 

MARIGOLD—Oh! (Glances at Lord 
Chamberlain.) 1 just wonder whether 
the Lord Chamberlain had anything 
to do with your knowledge. 

KING (shakes his head)—You are 
pretty shrewd, but I think I can sur- 
prise you. For my birthday gift to 
you I have decided to give you any- 
thing you wish. Speak up! What 
does your little heart desire? 

MARIGOLD—You mean I may have 
anything—no matter what? 

KING—That’s what I said. 

MARIGOLD—Then, Father, for my 
birthday gift I wish to be sole ruler 
of the kingdom for—for two days! 

KING—This is an unusual wish, my 
dear. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—Why, Your 
Majesty, this is most irregular! 
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KING—lIrregular or not, I have giv- 
en my word. Princess Marigold shall 
be queen for two days. Here is my 
crown, Marigold. And here is my 
scepter. (Puts crown on her head 
and hands her the scepter.) Now see 
what a good queen you can be. And 
I shall have two days of peace. 
Oscar, we are going to have a game 
of golf! 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN—But, Sire— 
it is most irregular! Mos¢ irregular! 

KING—Hush your noise, Oscar, and 
come along with me. Rule well, 
Queen Marigold. 

(King and Lord Chamberlain exit.) 

JANETTE (enters and suddenly 
halts)—Your Highness! What if the 
King were to find you in his place? 

MARIGOLD—Never fear, Janette, I 
am to be queen for two days; my 
father has said so. It is his birthday 
gift to me. And now I am going to 
hold court. Please fetch anyone who 
wishes an audience with me. 

JANETTE—Yes, Your High—I 
mean Your Majesty! (Sfarts to exit. 
Turns.) Here comes the royal Page 
now, Your Majesty. 








CHARACTERS 


PAGE DESMOND 
KING WOOD FAIRY 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN SQUIRREL 
MARIGOLD ROSCOE 
JANETTI JAMES 
MINISTER WALLACE 
IRVING LAURENCE 


CosTUMES 


The costumes are those worn by 
medieval royalty. Squirrel wears a 
bunny suit with short ears and bushy 
tail, 


SETTING 


Act I.—Morning, in the palace. 





Act II.—The royal garden on the 
following afternoon. There is a 
vine-covered pergola where Marigold 
sits to receive her gifts. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Since period costumes are called 
for, girls could play any of the boys’ 
parts if necessary. Those of Page, 
Roscoe, James, and Wallace are espe- 
cially adaptable. A small child should 
le given the role of Squirrel. Three 
or four ladies in waiting might be 
added if a larger cast is desired. 
After the King’s proclamation at the 
end of the play, those on stage may 
be seated while a program of songs 
and dancing is presented. 

















PAGE (enters)—Your Majesty, the 
Minister of the Royal Gardens would 
like to speak to you. 

MARIGOLD—Show him in. 

(Page exits; enters with Minister 
and Irving.) 

MINISTER—I salute you, Your 
High—I beg your pardon—Your 
Majesty! I understand that you are 
acting for your father, the King. 

MARIGOLD—That is right. 

MINISTER—Well, Your Majesty, 
the King promised to appoint a new 
head gardener today, and I have 
brought an applicant. 

MARIGOLD—I see. And this is the 
man who is applying for the position? 

MINISTER—Irving is thought to be 
the best gardener in the land, Your 
Majesty. 

MARIGOLD (aside)—And so hand- 
some! (To Minister.) If he is a good 
worker, and you approve, I agree to 
his appointment, of course! 

MINISTER (bowing)—Thank you, 
Your Majesty. 

IRVING (bowing gracefully) —I 
thank you, Your Majesty! 

(Minister, Page, and Irving exit.) 

MARIGOLD—Ah, Janette, do you be- 
lieve in love at first sight? 

JANETTE—He is very handsome, 
Your Majesty, but remember, he is 
only a gardener! 

MARIGOLD—But how princely his 
bearing! (Page enters and bows.) 
Yes, yes, what is it? 

PAGE—Your Majesty, the Crown 
Prince of Darklyn is here. 

MARIGOLD—The Prince of Darklyn! 
What can he want? (To Page.) Show 
him in. 

(Page bows, exits, and retwrns with 
Desmond, Janette moves closer to 
Marigold.) 

DESMOND (bowing gracefully)— 
Your Majesty, I am Prince Desmond 
of Darklyn. I have heard of your 
beauty and talents from a hundred 
different sources, and have come to 
beg your father’s permission to court 
you. Now I learn that you are queen 
for two days, so you have the power 
to grant my request. Will you look 
upon me as a suitor, Your Majesty? 

MARIGOLD—As Queen of Posy- 
plot for two days, I welcome you, 
Prince Desmond. A prince of any 
friendly kingdom has a right to be 
my suitor. Page, see that Prince 
Desmond is made comfortable in one 
of the guest suites. (Desmond bows 
and follows Page out.) Oh, Janette, 
isn’t this terrible! As prince of 2 
neighboring kingdom, Desmond is 
eligible for my hand, but Janette, | 
much prefer the gardener! Oh, 
please rack your brains and try 
think of a plan whereby I may in- 
clude Irving among my suitors. 

JANETTE—Let me think! (There is 
a moment’s silence.) 1 believe I have 
an idea. 

MARIGOLD—Tell me quickly. 

JANETTE—You might send out 4 
proclamation, Your Majesty, to the 
effect that you will look with favor 
on the suitor who brings you the gift 
that appeals most to the senses. It 
may be a gift that is most pleasing t0 
the eye, or (Continued on page 56) 
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MERRY -GO-ROUND 


WORDS BY MADGE GRIFFIN MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Up, down, round and Our hors-es’ hoofs don’t touch the ground. Round and round we 


fair-ly fly, As we turn to wave good-by. Up, down, round we ; Our. hors-es start to 


Slow and slow-er; now hors-es we must hop. 





SUMMER FUN 


WORDS BY MADGE GRIFFIN MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


sum-mer, how like to swim, To fish and camp .and hike! And 


like to roll.- er - skate, And ride up-on my bike! } thing I love to do: It 


7 


sure-ly is a treat To walk a-long in soft green grass, With noth-ing on. my feet! 
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RURAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Rural Demonstration Teacher, 
Co-operating with Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


LTHOUGH a special commence- 
ment program is not always 
considered essential in rural 

schools, I feel that it has distinct 
advantages. ‘To the children, com 
mencement is a goal toward which 
they are willing to work. They ex- 
perience great satisfaction at having 
reached another milestone. To the 
parents, the exercises provide an oc- 
casion when they can be justly proud 
of their children. To the com- 
munity, the program is a unifying 
factor and a time for evaluating local 
educational opportunities and their 
influence. And the teacher feels that 
on such occasions she really comes 
close to the hearts of the children and 
of the community. 

I always plan the details of Clos- 
ing Day very carefully. The report 
cards, which are often casually 
handed to the children on the last 
day of school, are, in my school, 
presented by the trustee at the time 
of the exercises. The cards are ar- 
ranged alphabetically for his con- 
venience. A promotion certificate 
accompanies each report. 

These promotion certificates can be 
purchased for a few cents a dozen at 
any store that carries school supplies. 
They are especially meaningful to the 
children. Frequently, I buy large, 
legal-looking gold seals and affix these 
to the certificates, together with 
strips of colored ribbon. 

I also buy blank diplomas or hav: 
diplomas lettered by hand. These are 
then rolled and tied with ribbons 
and handed to the graduates—by the 
district superigtendent, if possible. 
(Book-form diplomas are in vogue 
now, but to many the rolled and 
ribbon-tied variety has greater signif - 
icance.) ‘The presence of the district 
superintendent adds glamour to the 
affair and the few remarks that he or 
she addresses to the community are 
very welcome. 

The district superintendent is al- 
ways invited to hand out the simple 
awards which are given to the chil- 
dren who have gained particular hon- 
ors during the year—such as perfect 
attendance, no tardiness, high grades 
in examinations, and high averages. 

In choosing a program for Closing 
Day, the teacher has to be especially 
careful. Last vear my student teach- 
ers and I set up the following stand- 
ards for our program: 

1. It must be a program that will 
show a cross section of the school at 
work. 

2. It must be one which will allow 
participation of all children in order 
that all may have the satisfaction of 
“taking part.” 

3. It must be colorful, for that last 
half-sad, half-glad day. 

4. It must require a minimum of 
preparation because of the nearness of 
final examinations. 

§. It must be one in which the 
children themselves will be interested. 

6. It must be easily staged and 
costumed. 

The program upon which we final- 
ly decided was called “Songs of the 
United Nations.” It seemed to fill all 
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of the requirements satisfactorily. We 
could use many of the songs which 
we had already learned during the 
year. It was a program that would 
require no new learning—just review, 
and the only decorations which we 
would need would be the flags of the 
nations included. The making of these 
flags would provide excellent quiet 
work for the intermediate grades 
while the upper-grade pupils were 
preparing for examinations. Our pro- 
gram was one in which all of the chil 
dren could take part, and it would 
certainly be timely, patriotic, and 
colorful. 

We decided first what nations we 
would have represented. Of course, 
we could not use a great many coun- 
tries, so we chose those whose songs 
were already familiar. Having chosen 
our songs and our countries, we set 
to work practicing the songs and 
making the flags for our decorations. 

The flags were made on 12” x 18” 

sheets of paper and tacked to staffs of 
uniform length. When they were 
finished, they were displayed over the 
“windows of th rcom and across the 
front of the space used as a stage. 
‘* Any- teacher who has tried to plan 
an elaborate program for'Closing Day 
‘kitows how nerve-racking it is to put 
on a finished preduction during that 
hectic “homestretch” of the school 
term. The children are too excited 
over the prospect of the nearing ex- 
aminations and of the vacation days 
ahead to be faithful and attentive at 
rehearsals. It is really too much to 
expect that children should concen- 
trate on memorizing parts at this 
time in the school year. The usual 
result is either a fair performance, 
given by rattled children and a nerv- 
ous teacher, or a poor performance, 
with teacher and children troubled 
because it is not well done. 

Our program had neither of these 
faults. Since there were no parts to 
memorize, all our time could be spent 
in leisurely practicing old songs and 
planning how the entertainment could 
be made attractive and informational. 
The program interested the parents. 
It was given by satisfied, happy, and 
cheerful children, under the super- 
vision of a teacher who was rested, 
calm, and confident of success. 

In order to furnish a thread of con- 
nection between the songs, pupils and 
teacher together worked out a little 
introductory speech for each song. 
The speeches were typewritten and 
mounted on large sheets of colored 
paper and were given to the children 
to read. The children were encour- 


aged to read and reread their speeches 


aloud. Before the night of the pro- 
gram, many had memorized their 
parts. 


Chairs were placed on the impro- 
vised stage, and one was assigned to 
cach pupil. The fact that the chil- 
dren were seated on the stage, and 
stayed there until the exercises were 
over, helped greatly in maintaining 
the dignity of the occasion. How 
often a well-planned program has 
been spoiled because the children, 
after they have finished, are allowed 
to find places for themselves in the 
audience, and in getting to those 
places upset everyone else! In our 
arrangement, the children stayed in 
position during a brief address by an 
adult speaker, and during the presen- 
tation of the reports, awards, and di- 
plomas. This made our very simple 
performance seem quite polished. 


OUR PROGRAM 


Songs of the United Nations 


NARRATOR—Our program this year 
has been built around the United Na- 
tions, whose forces are fighting side 
by side on the many fronts of this 
war. Many of our men and women 
in service are getting acquainted with 
the men and women of the countries 
associated with us. We are trying to 
understand the people of these other 
countries, hoping in this way to fit 
ourselves to live in the world of to- 
morrow, the world in which the 
United Nations will enjoy the peace 
for which we all are striving now. 
So, since we are in charge of the home 
front, we have learned some of the 
folk songs of these nations. 

(Each speaker in turn steps for- 
ward, carrying his flag. After he 
finishes his lines, the whole school 
sings the song, and the speaker re- 
turns to his seat.) 

ENGLAND—That stanch little is- 
land kingdom, England, has won our 
admiration for her courage and forti- 
tude. So in honor of England we 
shall sing “A Capital Ship,” a rollick- 
ing song of a people who have always 
excelled on the sea. 

Russia—Next we wish to honors 
our ally Russia. The hardships and 
privations that the Russian people 
have endured so far in the war have 
amazed the rest of the civilized world. 
The Russians have always been a 
sturdy, strong people. Listen to the 
song of “The Volga Boatmen” and 
know the spirit behind one of our 
greatest allies. 





This article, with the accompanying program, shows how 
the last day of school can be made a memorable occasion 
for all concerned, without overtaxing pupils or teacher. 





POLAND—Close to Russia in loca. 
tion, but far apart in respect to 
national gaiety and liveliness, lies 
Poland. The tears of the world haye 
fallen over Poland during the last 
few years. So in her honor we sing a 
song that harks back to the days 
when Poland was a happy country, 
and her men and maidens were gay 
and laughing people—“The Krakow 
Maiden.” 

MExICO—And now let us come 
back to our own side of the ocean, 
To the south lie the Latin-American 
countries. These nations, although 
different from us in many ways, have 
all become republics by revolting 
against tyranny. Representative of 
them is Mexico. In her honor we 
sing “La Cucaracha.” 

CANADA—Now we stretch hands 
across our northern border to our 
neighbor, Canada, with whom we 
have been at peace for 130 years! 
With Canada we are fighting a com- 
mon enemy, so Canada takes her 
place as one of our allies. A popular 
French-Canadian folk song is “Alov- 
cette.” It is a sprightly, gay little 
tune. Watch our motions and listen 
to our French! 

AUSTRALIA—For our next song we 
go across the Pacific Ocean to the is- 
land continent, which is the head- 
quarters of many American fighting 
men—Australia, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and an important participant in this 
war. For our Australian song we 
have chosen “Waltzing Matilda.” 
This song has been called the unoff- 
cial national anthem of Australia. 

GREECE—Greece is one of the Fu- 
ropean countries that have suffered 
greatly in this war. The patriotic 
citizens of Greece took up arms in 
valiant defense of their little country 
when the ruthless Nazis invaded it. 
They are enduring great hardships 
now. But the Greek people, like the 
rest of us, are trying to look beyond 
the war years to the peace years that 
surely lie before us. And so we sing 
for Greece a song that probably many 
Greek soldiers are singing tonight, 
“To the Home of My Beloved.” 

AMERICA—And thus we come 1 
the end of our program. We have 
not spoken of all the nations that are 
fighting with us in this war, but we 
have included those whose music is 
most familiar to us. Let us close out 
program with a song for America— 
song that our armed forces are sing- 
ing and making popular all over the 
world—*“God Bless America.” Every- 
body sing! 

EpitortaL Note: “A Capital Ship” 
and “Alouette” are in The Golden Boo 
of Favorite Songs; “Volga Boatmen” 
is in The New American Song Book. 
Both books are published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. “The Krakow 
Maiden” (or “Krakowiak”) and “To the 
Home of My Beloved” are in Music 
Highways and Byways in “The Music 
Hour” series, published by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. “La Cucara- 
cha” is in Treasure Chest of World 
Wide Songs, published by Treasure 
Chest Publications, Inc., New York 
“Waltzing Matilda,” by A. B. Patterson 
and Marie Cowan, is published by Cat 
Fischer, Inc., New York. “God Bless 


America” is published by Irving Berlit, 
Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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Teachers’ Help . One -Another Club 





THANK-YOU NOTES 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


OMPOSITION work is more mean- 
C ingful if it is done for a defi- 
nite purpose. Writing thank-you 
notes is a practical activity, and one 
which my pupils thoroughly enjoy. 
They have many opportunities to 
write such notes. Mothers often send 
in treats for the children, especially 
on birthdays, speakers come, movies 
are shown by the county club agent, 
and music programs are presented by 
outside groups. Each letter is writ- 
ten co-operatively on the blackboard, 
and is copied by a pupil chosen to 
write and mail it, 


INSTEAD OF STARS 


KATHLEEN COLEMAN 


or our school budget is too 
small to allow me to buy colored 
stars for the many charts that I use, 
I save the small dots that accumulate 
when holes are punched in colored 
construction paper with a paper 
punch. Colored envelopes, theater 
programs, and colored advertisements 
are good for this purpose, too. 

On a music chart, for example, I 
draw a line beside the dot and add 
one or more flags for notes of dif- 
ferent values. These gay notes indi- 
cate whether a child has memorized 
a given song, or met other musical re- 
quirements, 


WE LIKE CUTOUTS 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


I ART class we found that colored 
figures cut out and pinned to a 
background had several advantages 
over painted murals. Contributions 
from more children, class discussion 
on perspective, easier adjustment of 
mistakes, and economy of material 
were all possible with cutouts. 

A background of green grass and 
blue sky made from strips of colored 
poster paper, or grass and sky colored 
on the reverse side of wallpaper, can 
be used again and again. For ex- 
ample, we portrayed Storybook Land, 
Peter Rabbit, Jungleland, Health- 
land, and a mummers’ parade on the 
same basic background. 

Trees, sun, clouds, animals, and 
people can be made on small pieces 
of paper and pinned on the back- 
ground. Two pins will hold one figure 
ecurely, 

The children learn from class dis- 
cussion to place the small figures 
higher to show distance, and to space 
the figures to avoid a crowded effect. 
Individual testing may be given by 
pinning the figures in trial positions. 

Since paper is becoming more difh- 
cult to obtain, the economy in this 
idea will prove worth while. 
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A LESSON ON THE JUNE CALENDER 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


1. How many days does June have? 
2. Do you know the rhyme about 
the number of days in each month? 
3. Tell us today’s date. 
4. Tell us what date yesterday was. 
5. What will tomorrow be? 
6. When is the last day of school? 
7. Count the school days in June. 
8. What do you do out of doors in 
June? 
9. Are the days long or short in 
June? 
10. What flowers bloom in June? 
11. Have you a birthday in June? 


12. How many months do you at- 


tend school? 

13. Write the names of the school 
months. 

14. Write the names of the vacation 
months. 

15. Name the fall months, the win- 
ter months, the spring months. 

16. Name the summer months. 

17. When is Flag Day? Do we go 
to school on Flag Day? 

18. When is Father's Day? 

19. When does summer begin? 

20. Why do you like summer? 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INstRuctor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 





ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 8%” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


SPROUTING SEEDS 
BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


N crry schools there are some girls 

and boys who have never seen a 
dry bean open up into green leaves 
and tiny roots. Most children like 
to watch things grow. If their in- 
terest has been lacking, this glass 
garden may awaken it. 

Fill a glass jar or bowl with water 
to the top. Stretch tightly over it 
a piece of coarse cheesecloth, and on 
it put a thin layer of cotton wadding. 
On top of the cotton, place some dry 
beans or grains of corn or rice. The 
children will be thrilled to watch the 
apparently dead seeds send tiny roots 
down through the cotton and green 
leaves up into the air. Of course a 
little fresh water must be added every 
two or three days, 


WRITING LETTERS 
VIANCIA 8. RIGGS 


we my fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils began the study of let- 
ter writing, I suggested that each 
pupil write me a letter. I mentioned 
a number of things that I should be 
interested to read about, such as their 
sports, work, or plans for the sum- 
mer. The letters were gladly writ- 
ten and the pupils took extra care 
since they were writing to their 
teacher. , 

Upon receipt of the letters, my 
work began. I carefully replied to 
each one, using regular writing pa- 
per and envelopes, with flag stick- 
ers for stamps. I myself delivered 
the letters at school during English 
class. I tried especially to encourage 
the pupils in their work, and used a 
helpful quotation at the close of each 
letter. The idea of this personal cor- 
respondence greatly appealed to the 
girls and boys. I feel that the results 
were well worth the effort expended. 


WOODEN BUTTONS 


LUCILLE C. WARREN 


| pniaig in a yariety of shapes 
may be cut from %4” plywood. 
The shapes may be round, square, 
oval, triangular, hexagonal, or any 
variation of these outlines. Mark the 
outline on the wood with a pencil 
and cut with a coping saw. Place 
the wood in a vise, and drill two or 
four holes through which to sew the 
button on. 

Smooth the surface with sandpaper 
until the grain shows clearly, and 
round off all corners and edges. Ap- 
ply a thin coat of varnish. When 
the varnish is dry, rub lightly with 
fine steel wool. Apply floor or 
furniture wax to the button with a 
cloth. Allow fifteen minutes for dry- 
ing, and rub to a glossy finish. 
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FREE catraALOGUE ON SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
Secretary, NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F 
1 am interested in attending Summer School at the National University of Mexico. Please 
send me catalogue giving full information about tuition, costs, courses, and travel 
Name 
Address 
75 









































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUC "TOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


_ 4 scict . . oa _ — 
AIR EXPRESS TuriLLinc, FACTUAL STORY FREE 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Dept. PR-T 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
Please send me free copies of “Vision Unlimited,” the new, up-to-the-minute 


story of Air Express for classroom use 


MOTION PICTURE LIST on American RAILROADS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington, D.C 


Please send me a list of motion pictures owned by or relating to American Railroads 
Name 


Address 


FOR YOUR PROGRAMS gach AND EVERY MONTH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y 


Please send me one copy of “The Instructor Book of Program Selections for All the Year.” 


It enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 


Name 


Address 


FREE preview of Motion Picture Classroom Teaching Aids 


FILMSETS, !NCORPORATED, 1956 North Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, IIlinois 


Please send me two typical Classroom Films from your “Filmsets Film Library” on Economic 
(food, shelter, clothing) and Place Geography; also Illustrated Teachers’ Manual and Lesson 


Guide. May be returned in good condition within Ten Days. No charge. No obligation 
Attach school letterhead f et at tfiliated wit eVr rporat 


Name School 


Address 


HANDCRAFT IDEAS For EVERY GRADE LEVEL 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y 


Please send me a copy of “The Instructor Handcraft Book.” 
(Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


| enclose $1.00 in full payment 


Name 


Address 


— — — — 


FREE INFORMATION ABOUT T.C.U.’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln. Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Name 


Address 
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TEACH NUTRITION 













BUTTER AND 
FORTIFIED 


MARGARINE 
(with added Vitamin A) 


BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON 
FOR JUNE 


Every Day Eat Basic Foods from Group Seven 
Plus Foods from Each Group in the Circle 


The 


appears above. 


seventh segment from the Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart 
For a complete chart in color, 22” x 18”, like 
the one shown in miniature below, write to the nearest ofhce 


of the Food Distribution Administration. For a list, see page 60. 


ae 
- GROUP ONE ~ 













VEGETAGLES... 
some ew — some coobed 
fresno: conned 


GREEK AND YELLOW ie 5 
/\ 


j/ ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
F GRaptrauit... 
orem cabbage o sated greens 


BREAD, FLovR, 
AND CEREALS... 









VEGETASGLES AND FRUITS »y 


MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS... 


MEAT, POULTRY, 
FISH, OR EGGS... 


o bed beans pees nd evapo: ered 
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FREE cuHart, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 9 | 
SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania | 
Send me the ninth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of the Electric Elevator and explains how they work. | 

| 

Name _ - 
Address | 
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All-Grade Nutrition 


E. CAMILLE HOOD 


NE morning the children in my sightsaving class were 
greeted by a huge colored poster on basic foods. It was 
easy for the children to see why they should know about 

nutrition, with magazines and newspapers crying for a healthy 
nation. Committees were formed to plan our study. 

One committee checked individual health charts each morning 
for the group. At the end of a month, the committee reported 
that many pupils were showing marked progress in food habits. 
Upper-grade girls worked out a simple chart on vitamins and told 
stories about vitamins each Friday. The intermediate group made 
notebooks and scrapbooks, and a series of food pictures, following 
the suggested guide for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. These 
pictures were used for third-grade reading and arithmetic, each 
article of food being named and priced. 

A store, made of blocks with a corrugated-paper roof, contained 
boxes and cans of basic foods as well as clay and paper replicas of 
vegetables and meats. The children never tired of going market- 
ing with toy money and ration books. The “grocer” gave them 
recipes of meat extenders to carry home. 

For gifts, the class made attractive recipe books featuring foods 
rarely found on their tables—raw carrots and fruit desserts. 
Simple menus were included. 

A luncheon for the mothers was prepared and served by the 
upper-grade girls and boys. The intermediate-grade pupils did 
the marketing while the primary children made place cards and 
decorated paper plates. The entire class worked on room decora- 
tions. For entertainment, sixth- and seventh-grade girls wrote a 
playlet about vitamins, and two girls fitted an original poem, 
“Vitamins for Victory,” to a familiar tune. 

For the front blackboard a gay frieze of vegetables and fruits 
was made. The side blackboard presented, in pictures by third- 
graders, the story of milk from farm to table. 

The children found that they could get protein from non- 
rationed peanuts. Graphs showing the protein value of peanuts 
were posted on a bulletin board. An exhibit from Tuskegee 
Institute, consisting of a peanut plant and raw and roasted pea- 
nuts, was studied. For the best peanut recipe we offered a pound 
of peanut brittle made by the cooking class. 

In trips to a near-by market, the children learned how to se- 
lect vegetables and fruits, compare prices, and choose inexpensive 
foods that have high nutritional value. Fitting recipes to, the 
number in each family motivated practical work in fractions. 
One girl, who had hitherto shown no interest in fractions, made 
a record helping younger pupils. 

With summer approaching, a committee began to plan for small 
Victory Gardens, and soon the reading table was piled high 
with catalogues and garden magazines. When school opens in the 
fall, we shall turn our attention to canning, and the nutrition 
program will swing out into ever-widening circles. 










































































FREE New Booklet “MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 642, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me the booklet, “More Than Meets the Eye,” the story of modern flour milling. 


(One copy free to each teacher.) 


Name 
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June-IN-14 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





FREE periopica.. “AIR-AGE EDUCATION NEWS” 
AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of “Air-Age Education News’ which lists free and 


inexpensive materials for teachers, and includes general aviation information. 
Name 
Address 


Grade Taught 
ART DESIGNS In HECTOGRAPH INK 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “Designs for Room Decorations’ (32 designs in hectograph ink 
with Teacher's Manual). 


| enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


Name 


Address 


FREE For BULLETIN-BOARD POSTING 
LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled “Who Loses if 
Gremlins paint the postwar railroad picture?’ as shown in your advertisement on page 51 
of this issue. 

. 


Name 


Address 


TEACH SAFETY with sTICK-FIGURE POSTERS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the material checked below. | enclose $ in full payment. 
_] “Safety Posters—I’’ (20 posters) / Each group of 20 posters, $1.00; 

| “Safety Posters—tii‘’ (20 posters) j only $30 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 
Name _ 

Address 


FREE VISUAL EDUCATION BOOKLET 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your descriptive booklet covering Erpi Classroom Films. 


Name 


SEATWORK READY TO HECTOGRAPH 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 

Please send me one copy of “‘Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.”’ 

| enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 


Name....__.. 


Address 


ee ie ae ae as a eer ae a a a en na nnn nnn nr rrr re 


FREE! order All Three New Teaching Aids on Menstrual Education 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Chicago 54, Illinois 
(Mai! coupon to this address or follow mailing instructions at the top of this page 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart for classroom use. 

copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. 
A copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 


Name 


Address 
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NEAT PAINT JOBS 


LORENE ESTES 


saw that my fourth-grade pupils 
| left quite a few smudges on their 
painted book ends. To clean them, I 
dipped a cleansing tissue in turpen- 
tine and gently went over the whole 
painted surface, after the paint was 
thoroughly dry. The appearance of 
the work was greatly improved. 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES 


MAY HARSHBARGER 


7 PLAY our first geography game, 
the pupils open their books at a 
certain map. The teacher mentions 
a name on that map. The first child 
to find it raises his hand and tells 
what it is (river, city, or other fea- 
ture). 
next name. 

For the second game, the one who 
is “it” asks each child to choose a 
place which he knows something 
about, either from study or from ex 
perience. The names of the places 
are written on the blackboard. The 
person who is “it” then calls one of 
them three times slowly. The pupil 
who suggested the name must answer 
with a fact about it before the name 
is called the third time—for example, 
“There are many coal mines in 
Pennsylvania,” or “Pittsburgh is a 
city in Pennsylvania.” If he does 
not answer quickly enough, he be- 
_ comes “it” and must call the names. 


Ic is then his turn to give the 


CARTOONS 


JOSEPHINE M. KOLB 
ly CONNECTION with a unit on 
newspapers, my pupils clipped car- 
toons from magazines and newspapers 
and we discussed the general theme 
and the value of cach. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the idea that a 
being news,” 
must tell a complete story or prove 
an important point. 

At a subsequent art class we ex- 
perimented with cartooning. A few 
basic facts were taught. Some of the 
children produced commendable ex 
amples on their first attempt. 

We now use cartoons to help in the 
solution of daily problems that arise 
in school. 


cartoon, “unwritten 


During a discussion period 
suggestions are made for a suitable 
Usually several are drawn 
by a group of pupils, but occasion- 
ally one pupil is assigned to draw a 
particular cartoon. 
drawn, the pupils decide which ones 
shall be put on the bulletin board. 
From time to time, one is inserted in 
the school paper. 

Here is a democratic way of dis- 
posing of classroom grievances. It 
has eliminated many of the 
problems of discipline, because the 
pupils realize that they must assist in 
solving them. 


cartoon, 


When several are 


usual 
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CRAFTWORK 


MARY H. FRIDAY 


A BUSY classroom teacher can make 
craftwork an effective part of 
the daily program without overtaxing 
strength or patience. See that one 
corner of the room has a worktable 
supplied with clay, coping saws, var- 
nish, glue, fiberboard, hammer, nails, 
enamel paint, flour, salt, water colors, 
brushes, scissors, crayons, reed, rafha, 
colored cord, and orange crates. Or, 
if a large cloakroom having a window 
is available, it will make an excellent 
workshop. 

Among the things that may be 
made are baskets, trays, colored salt 
beads, plaster-of-paris wall orna- 
ments, toys, nursery furniture, win- 
mailboxes, birdhouses, 


dow boxes, 


and whatnots. 


MR. GOOD CITIZEN 


FLORENCE P. PAIGE 


_ sTREss the need for the conser- 
vation of our natural resources 
and to show that it is the duty of 
all citizens to save, we cut a man 
from cardboard, painted the figure, 
and suspended it from the molding. 
We named him Mr. Good Citizen. 
Underneath the figure hung a 6’ x 
4’ map of the United States which 
the children drew and to which they 
attached products that are raised or 
mined in the various states—cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, wool, coal, iron, 
salt, and so forth. 

Each week a few sentences pertain- 
ing to our purpose were composed 
and printed on a paper about 2’ x 3’ 
and pasted above Mr. Good Citizen's 
head to represent what he said. Dur- 
ing our language period we read, an- 
alyzed, and memorized his remarks. 
A wide knowledge of our country’s 
resources was gained, and citizenship 
and love of country were stressed. 


POTATO PRINTING 


S. LORNA HELTER 


NiT or overall designs may be 
U made interesting by the use of 
potato printing. Creative work is 
stimulated in pupils who originate 
designs after studying wallpapers, 
neckties, printed fabrics, and deco- 
rated wrappings. Newsprint, flour 
sacks, or unbleached muslin may be 
used. Light lines drawn on the paper 
serve as guides in printing an even 
design. 

Each pupil should have a potato 
and a knife. Cut the potato in half, 
pare it part way down and carve a 
simple design on the flat surface. 
Several patterns may be cut to give 
variety. Dip the potato carefully 
into water-color or tempera paint 
and apply it to the paper. Printing 
with different colors makes the work 
still more fascinating. 

Once the children have learned 
how to create designs by putting 
several shapes together, any number 
of patterns may be produced. Such 
designs have many uses, for example, 
as wallpaper and floor coverings for 
a dollhouse, decorations for greeting 


cards, and end papers for books. 


A CLEAN ROOM 


BETTY THOMAS 


uR school has found it helpful to 
have the class president appoint 
a monitor for each row. It is the 
duty of the monitors to see that each 
child keeps his desk and the floor 
around his desk clean. At the weekly 
class meeting the monitors report 
offenders, and special clean-up jobs 
are assigned to them. It is advis- 
able to change monitors frequently. 
Since instituting this plan I have 
had less trouble with untidiness. The 
children in my class, as well as in the 
entire school, react splendidly to it. 


MAKE A BIRDBATH 


CELLA WARD PAYNE 





A BIRPBATH may be made easily by 
nailing an old pan to the top of 
a low post which has already been set 
in place. After the pan has been 
nailed down securely, spread concrete 
over the bottom of it so as to seal up 
all leaks, and shape the inside into a 
concave form. Give the pan several 
coats of paint to prevent rusting. 
A perch may be nailed to the post if 
desired. . 

Such a birdbath is easy to con- 
struct. The one illustrated was made 
by a first-grade girl. It was placed 
near the school Victory Garden to 
attract the birds, thereby gaining 
their aid in fighting bugs and making 
the children conscious of the value of 
birds. Pupils like to make a birdbath 
for the lawn at home, as well as for 
the school. 


A USEFUL INDEX 


MARGARET CUBBERLEY 


I usE the following plan for index- 
ing the material in each copy of 
THe Instructor. When the maga- 
zine arrives, 1 look through it very 
carefully. In a special notebook, | 
have these headings: Health, Science, 
Social Studies, Language, Spelling, 
Handwriting, Reading, Poems, Art 
Work, Patterns, Arithmetic, Seat- 
work, Program Material, Pictures, 
and Music. Under each heading | 
put the month, year, and page num- 
ber of the article to which I believe 
I may want to refer in the future. 
For example, when I am having a 
health project, I need only turn to my 
notebook index to see where valuable 
material can be found without sort- 
ing through a number of copies, 
Since the magazines are filed’ systemat- 
ically by months, I have this mate- 
rial at my fingertips. 


A PENMANSHIP AID 


JANICE FINKE 


Se MOTIVATE writing lessons in the 
first grade, I have found that 
the round “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat” is very helpful. First I tell the 
children that we are going to row 
our boats. They have to sit in the 
middle of their seats so as not to tip 
the boat. Feet must be flat on the 
floor so that knees do not get in the 
way of the oars. Good arm move- 
ment is needed in order to row the 
boat smoothly. 

With arms in the air, we 
ovals while saying, “Row, row, row 
your boat gently down the stream,” 
and put “push pulls” inside the oval 
while saying, “Merrily, merrily, mer- 
rily, merrily, life is but a dream.” 
When we make the oval starting at 
the left, I explain that we are going 
to row toward the windows; when 
we make the oval starting toward 
the right, we row toward the cup- 
board doors. After practicing the 
movement in the air, we do it on 
paper, using the same procedure. 

Use of various little games and 
rhymes leads children to look forward 
to the writing lesson, and makes the 
formal work less tiresome. 


make 


REMOVING LABELS 


SELMA E. HERR 


O REMOVE gummed labels that 

have been pasted on cupboards, 
desks, boxes, and shelves, moisten 2 
blotter thoroughly and lay it over the 
label, allowing it to remain several 
minutes. The label will then come 
off easily. If blotters are not avail- 
able, dampened paper towels or news- 
papers folded to several thicknesses 
will serve very well. Paper decora- 
tions, pasted on windows, also can be 
removed in this way. 
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Who Loses if Gremlins paint the 


postwar railroad picture ? 


You lJose—even in normal times— 
without efficient railroads. So does 
“the butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker,” the farmer, merchant, 
industrialist, and every other person 
adversely affected by poor transpor- 
tation service, slack employment, 


meagre payrolls and slim purchases. 


Everybody loses during wartime— 
if the railroads are handicapped. Had 
railroads and railroad men not been 


equal to the tremendous tasks the 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 





war imposed, freedom itself might 


have been in greater jeopardy. 


The Old Reliable L&N, a product of 
Free Enterprise, privately owned and 
operated, and directed by men who 
love the South and its traditions, has 
for 94 years turned its energies to 
developing its territory—commer- 
cially, industrially and culturally. 


By its fruits ye should judge it! 


For the future the L&N asks nothing 


more than fair and equal treatment 
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as to laws, regulations and subsidies. 
It has no more earnest purpose than 
to serve acceptably and to advance 
the welfare of its communities—for 


therein lies its own well-being. 


President 


The L&N in 1943— 


EOE TEE $77,537,000 
Pe cnctedcschsendienbaters 67,977,000 
Paid for materials and supplies, etc.... 34,300,000 
Paid bondholders for interest........ 8,351,000 
Paid stockholders for dividends...... 8,190,000 
Spent for improvements............ 7,200,000 

























YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tue INstructor, Editorial 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Is it necessary to review the vocabulary 
used in arithmetic and to test pupils on 
their knowledge of it? 


Every science has its own partic- 
ular vocabulary which requires special 
study; arithmetic is no exception. 
Vocabulary reviews are very impor- 
tant if the pupil is to make progress. 

The textbook should provide a list 
of words peculiar to the subject. In 
case it does not, the teacher should 
keep a list of these words and plan a 
review or test on them at least twice 
a month. 

Do not expect the pupil to give a 
memorized definition of a concept. If 
he can illustrate the term or use it in- 
telligently in a sentence, he has given 
a satisfactory indication that he un- 
derstands the meaning. 


oa 


What are magic squares? Should they 
be used for drilling the fundamentals? 
Can they be used for drilling fractions? 


A magic square is such an arrange- 
ment of numbers that the sum of the 
numbers in each row, each column, or 
each diagonal is the same. I heartily 
approve of using these squares for 
practice in addition or subtraction of 
whole numbers or of fractions. 

A magic square can have three or 
more numbers on a side. One of the 
most familiar squares is the kind with 
four numbers on a side as shown. 


16; 2 3 13 





The square may be used in subtrac- 
tion by leaving some of the small 
squares, called cells, vacant. The pu- 
pil can find the constant sum from at 
least one of the completed rows or 
columns. Then he finds the missing 
values by use of subtraction. 

If the same number is added to 
each of the numbers in a cell, a new 
magic square will be formed. 

A magic square using fractions can 
be made by selecting any number for 
a denominator and using the numbers 
in the cells for numerators. If 12 is 
selected for a denominator, the frac- 
tions formed by the numbers in the 
first row of the square shown will be 
144, 4g, 4, and 1a. It is possible 
to provide interesting work in sub- 
traction of fractions by leaving cer- 
tain cells vacant. 
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Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








The Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








Will you mention a short closing study 
for my first-grade class? It should 
include considerable handwork. 


Supply many pictures of circus ani- 
mals and discuss their characteristic 
silhouettes. What makes each animal 
look different from all the others? 
Possible handcraft activities include: 
modeling animals out of clay, making 
cages for clay or toy animals out of 
cardboard boxes, drawing and color- 
ing circus animals and cutting them 
out for a frieze. 


Sf 


Please suggest ways in which I can 
interest my fourth-grade pupils in some 
form of summer community service. 


Devote several discussion periods to 
listing and talking over the possibil- 
ities. Assisting at home with house- 
work, keeping grounds in order, and 
working in Victory Gardens are ob- 


vious needs. Collecting wastepaper 
and fat appeals to boys. Caring for 
the younger children at home and for 
children of friends and neighbors are 


possibilities for girls. 


. 


How can we feature on Closing Day 
the visual material made by the children 
in connection with social studies? 


I suggest that your pupils organize 
their material into a room exhibit for 
parents and other guests. Display the 
booklets they have made and the art 
and handwork they have done. Ex- 
planatory labels or descriptive text 
may be attached. 

The arrangement and organization 
of such an exhibit provides scope for 
group planning and group work, it 
gives parents a better idea of school 
activities, and it is an excellent type 
of review. 








Visual Education 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 








We wish to make typewritten slides for 
songs and assembly announcements. 
Where can we secure the materials? 


Typewritten slides are made by us- 
ing a special carbon paper for typing 
on transparent cellulose tissue. The 
necessary materials, cut ready for use, 
can be purchased from the Radio-Mat 
Slide Company, Inc., 222 Oakridge 
Boulevard, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Sf 


Some of my pupils would like to have 
you explain how slow-motion pictures 
are produced. 


When a photographer takes slow- 
motion pictures, he photographs ac- 
tion by running the camera at high 
speed—from three to four times as 
many frames a second as in normal 
speed. The result is that the action 
is slowed down when the film is pro- 
jected at normal speed. 


I understand there is a free global air 
map available. If so, can you tell me 
how to secure it? 


The Aluminum Company of 
America has issued a world map in 
color based on air routes and distances. 
In the margin of this map, which is 
24” x 3314” in size, there are air- 
plane identification insignia for the 
principal nations, silhouettes of fight- 
ing planes, and other valuable infor- 
mation. The map may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing Alcoa 
Map Department, P.O. Box 52, New 
York 8, N.Y. Use your school let- 
terhead in making your request. 

Other visual materials, such as 
booklets and charts, may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing Alumi- 
num Company of America, 801 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Films on aluminum may be borrowed 
without cost from the same source. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











Please suggest some drawing to start in 
June that will keep middle-grade pupils 
interested during the summer. 


These suggestions may help you, 
and other ideas may develop from 
them. 

1. Ask the puovils to draw at home 
some pencil sketches of pets, farm 
animals, or birds. Do not criticize 
unfavorably the sketches brought in, 
because children need much encour- 
agement. Post these on the bulletin 
board, and comment about them 
often during the day. The next day 
more sketches will likely be brought. 
Other children will no doubt be en- 
couraged to try. Then say, “When 
school begins in September wouldn't 
it be fun to have an exhibit of all the 
drawings you make in the summer?” 

2. Encourage your pupils to draw 
furniture in perspective. 

3. The girls will like to make a pa- 
per doll of a girl figure about four- 
teen years old. (They seem to prefer 
to make her a little older than them- 
selves.) They like to design clothes 
for the doll and color them. Colored 
pencils are good for this work because 
the points can be made sharp. You 
might help girls to draw the figure 
and make a few clothes before school 
closes in June. They are more likely 
to continue during the summer if the 
project is already begun. 

4. The boys like to draw cartoons. 
They can begin before school closes in 
June and continue in the summer. 


* 


What practical lettering problem could 
the pupils in my fourth and fifth grades 
do in June? 


They can print little labels for 
their mothers to paste on canned 
vegetables and fruits. They can print 
larger signs to go on the various 
shelves of the canned-food storage 
cupboard. They can print still larg- 
er signs, such as “Cabin for Rent, 
or “Fresh Vegetables for Sale.” 


5 


My pupils paint trees solid green. How 
can I help them to paint foliage that 
looks more like real leaves? 


Have them paint many green spots 
quickly in a designated area. The 
effect will look like foliage. When 
they do this at first they will make 
the spots too small and leave space all 
around each so that the effect reminds 
one of polka dots. Show them that 
the spots must touch. They can even 
be painted on top of one another. 
The tree foliage may look solid green. 
but it will have a leafy texture. 
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I'S a day coach. Looks pretty nice, doesn’t it? And it is nice! Light, 


bright, roomy and comfortably air-conditioned. Smooth riding 


at high speeds with pillow-soft seats that fairly invite you 


'0sink down and relax — wide windows that provide a sweep- 

ing view of the scenic landscape — and dozens of important 

litle travel conveniences. * Where will you find such coaches as this? 
Many of them were built before the war began and are 

now in use. Hundreds more had been planned but never built — 

you know the reason why. * We haven't been able to use 


‘carce materials and man power to build trains as we'd like 
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to have them. There’s a war to win and we're doing 

our level best to meet the nation’s wartime 

transportation needs. * But we offer this little glimpse of the 
future because we want you to know, when you ride on our trains 
today, that railroads are looking ahead, planning for 


better trains for tomorrow. 








A 


! 


—well miss you 
again this year! 


ummertime peace years always 


brought many teachers to the vacation wonder- 


lands of Glacier National Park Montana, 
and the Pacific Northwest 
. 


You found in Glacier Park the enjoyment, rec- 
reation and rest earned by an arduous school 
year. And, Great Northern Railway enjoyed the 
privilege of being your host to and from “the 
Land of Shining Mountains.” 


This summer you'll be too busy with wartime 
activities in your home community to takea long, 
thoughde served, holiday trip. And, besides, vaca- 
tion hotels and chalets in Glacier Park will not 
be open. 


We'll miss you again this year—but we do 
look forward to peacetime, w hen you can revel 
and relax in the scenic sple .ndors of the West. 
Great Northern hopes your post-war plans will 


include vacation adventures in Glacier National 


Park and the Pacific Northwest. 





ANNUAL 








PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 





There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trovble 
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Ya 
Dr Scholls ia eiawe 


—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
\ Ee and exercise give relief by removing the 
cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and help 
restore zout arches to normal. Expertly fitted at 









Shoe, Surgical Supply and Dept. Stores 
everywhere. FREE booklet on FOOT 
CARE. write Dr. Scholl's, lac., Chicago. 















YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art 


language (includiny 


handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; oy 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 


our counselor in that field, 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Universit) of Tennessee, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 











My pupils are scheduled to sing on 
Closing Day. How can I teach them to 
sing with more expression? , 


Teach each phrase of a song sepa- 
rately, words and tune together. 
Dramatize the important words to 
make sure the children really under- 
stand the meaning of the song. Show 
them how to emphasize important 
words, allowing little words and last 
syllables of big words to fade out, 
but avoid pounding out the rhythm 
like a metronome. Try to have your 
pupils sing the song as the poem 
should be read, but without breaking 
the rhythm of the music. If the song 


is well written, this is not difficult. 


e 


Should children in the lower grades sing 
to the accompaniment oj the piano or al- 
ways unaccompanied ? 


Children should be taught to sing 
independently, individually, as they 
are taught to read English, if a tru- 
ly firm foundation in music is to be 
established. After songs have been 
well learned and correctly sung indi- 
vidually and in a group, then a cor- 
rect piano accompaniment may be 
used to add pleasure to the singing. 
Good accompaniments also give an 
appreciation of harmony. 


e 


Should little children be expected to 
enunciate the words of songs as clearly 
as adults? 


They should learn to enunciate 
more clearly than most adults do. In 
the school program there is no better 
place than the singing class for teach- 
ing clear-cut enunciation and correct 
pronunciation. It is true that the 
majority of children and grownups 
enunciate badly. They say gar-dun 
for garden; und or *nd for and. Care 
and accuracy used in singing songs 
will help their speech. Eternal vigi- 
lance is needed. 


od 


I teach in the grades. How can I im- 
prove my ear and learn to use syllables 
freely in order to teach music better? 


Find a piano teacher who believes 
in teaching by means of scales and 
Sing the sylla- 
bles to every scale and every exercise 
as you practice them. I know of no 
better way for you to learn the use 
of music syllables, at the same time 
testing yourself for your progress in 


five-finger exercises. 


correct intonation. 





What spelling approach in the grades 
will help pupils to ‘be better spellers 
when they are in high school? 


The chief reasons for misspelling 
are (1) ignorance of meaning and 
(2) lack of a clear perceptual image. 
To correct the first, teach words that 
children currently need in written 
work; or, if a standard speller is used, 
discuss fully the meaning and use of 
all the words to be studied. 

As for gaining a clear perceptual 
image, the ears should hear exact pro- 
nunciation; the eyes should watch the 
word while it is being pronounced to 
note syllabication and sounds of let- 
ter groups; the tongue should pro- 
nounce correctly. The child should 
try to get a clear mental image of the 
word while looking away; he should 
check his accuracy; he should write 
the word while looking at it; he 
should cover it and try to write from 
memory; then he should check again. 

An excellent presentation of advis- 
able techniques is given in Psychol- 
ogy and Teaching of Spelling, by 
Thomas G. Foran (Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, Washington, D.C.; $2.40) 


Sd 


We have no special period for teaching 
handwriting. Would it not be wise to 
have two practice periods a week? 


The modern school favors having 
the children use good handwriting 
throughout the day in written work 
done for any of their lessons. In the 
upper grades, you might still need 
to have an occasional period in which 
those pupils who have definite weak- 
nesses practice on the letters which 
they do not form correctly. They 
should discover their weaknesses }) 
comparison with a penmanship scale. 


Sf 


Some of my first-graders are so timid 
that even now I can scarcely get them 


to talk. What should I have done? 


In the beginning a teacher needs 10 
help timid children to forget them- 
selves. She should provide such in- 
teresting activities that the pupils 
become completely absorbed. For in- 
stance, she may tell and read stories. 
display colorful pictures, and encour- 
age rhythmic responses to music. The 
timid pupils are usually carried along 
in the group responses. Gradually 
they should be encouraged to join 
group games and dramatization © 
that they get practice in speaking 
purposefully to their classmates. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 











What records should I give the teacher 
of the grade following mine in order to 
make her reading program efficient? 


If at all possible the records of 
work should be quite extensive and 
detailed. Cumulative records cover 
ing the child’s entire school life are 
highly desirable. 

The school records should give the 
following information to the teacher 
of reading: 

1. The group levels of accomplish- 
ment in the various reading skills 
at the close of the year. 

2. The particular skills that should 
receive special attention early in the 
following year. 

3. The books read by each group as 
class activities. 

4. The books read by individual 
pupils with an analysis of the reading 
interests of each. 

§. The personnel of the small 
groups that have been working to- 
gether satisfactorily. 

6. Personality traits of individual 
pupils which influence reading inter- 
ests or growth in reading. 

7. Physical factors or health con- 
ditions of pupils which affect their 
progress in reading. 

8. Recommendations to the next 
teacher regarding the materials to 
be used at the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding year. 


- 


Do you consider that an_ incidental 
teaching of phonics is sufficient for a 
good reading program? 


It is difficult to say yes or no to 
this question because so much depends 
on what is meant by “incidental 
teaching.” If an entirely haphazard 
method of teaching phonics is meant, 
lam sure that is not enough. There 
is a logical organization for phonics, 
tanging from the sounds which are 
easy for a child to distinguish and ap- 
ply to new words, to those which are 
more dificult. At the same time the 
order of presentation depends upon 
the reading material from which 
phonetic elements may be drawn and 
to which they may apply. Therefore 
the program in phonics should have 
2 psychological basis rather than a 
definitely logical arrangement. 

Follow the plan for teaching phon- 
«s which accompanies any of the 
modern basic series of readers for 
phonics and vocabulary development, 
and use the content of these books as 
ibasis for extensive reading later. 
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Should elementary-school pupils study 
the process by which green leaves manu- 


Jucture starch? 


There are many fundamental con 
cepts about this process (photosvn- 
thesis) which young children can 
comprehend. Obviously the degree 
of thoroughness with which you plan 
to explore the concepts is the factor 
which will decide whether or not 
you will include it. Examination of 
courses of study and textbooks will 
guide you in determining how far to 
go in the study. A further guide 
will be the pupils’ interests and capac- 
itics and your own background. 


e 


I shall appreciate your listing some re- 
cent books on gardening which would 
be good for reference. 


The following are recommended: 

The Garden and Its Friends, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Row, Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, Ill.; $.32). 

Gardens for Victory, by J. M. 
Putnam and L. C. Cosper (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., New York; 
$2.50). 

Grow Your Own Vegetables, by 
P. W. Dempsey, with The Twenty- 
Minute-a-Day Garden, by A. C. 
Burrage (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston; $2.50). 

Manual of Home Vegetable Gar- 
dening, by F. C. Coulter (Blue Rib- 
bon Books, Inc., Garden City, N.Y.; 
$1.00). 

Pocket Book of Vegetable Garden- 
ing, by C. H. Nissley (Pocket Books, 
Inc., 139 West 54th St. New 
York; $.25). 


e 


We are trying to devise a set of criteria 
to use in judging individual lessons in 
science. Can you supply such a list? 


If the following questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, you may 
feel assured that your science lessons 
are on the right track. 

1. Does the teacher use a variety 
of techniques, methods, and proce- 
dures to attain objectives? 

2. Are the pupils aware of the pur- 
pose or purposes of the lesson? 

3. Is there adequate pupil partici- 
pation in the form of questions asked 
and purposeful activities? 

4. Are the activities and problems 
well organized? 

5. Are there evidences of good 
pupil-teacher relationship? 

6. Are visual aids used sufficiently? 











Here’s the 3-Way 
Teaching Plan 


that simplifies 





menstrual instruction! 





Order Now 
For Fall Delivery 


FIRST ... the new manual, “This Is Why.” 
Simplifies technical information .. . sharpens 
important details in your mind with helpful 
diagrams, illustrations. Also, the manual reveals 


teaching methods other educators use. 


SECOND ....| jumbo sive charts: Menstrual 
Physiology. Classroom displays in full color, 1 


showing in simple picture form “just what hap- 
pens and how it happens”, so your classes can 
understand the menstrual processes even more 
clearly. 


THIRD... the free, newly-edited “As One Girl 
To Another”. A lively booklet your girls will 
want to read, it drives home (in their own young 
language) facts you want to high-light. Gives 
do’s and don'ts .. . pointers on grooming, sports, 
social contacts. 


Check the number you'll need, in the coupon 
in the coupon section. Complete with manual 
and charts, they're free to you. A gift from 
Kotex Sanitary Napkins, = 








FREE! ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY! 











Mail Coupon Today from Coupon Section, Page 49 
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® Schools teach 


character and so- 






cial standards— 
so important now 

with millions 
more mothers at 
work and fathers 
Overseas, at 
camp and on night shifts 
in the factories. Certain 
standards which have been 
rather artificial, based purely 
on social prejudice are be- 
ing outmoded and ques- 
‘tioned. The hard and fast 
tule doesn’t seem to apply 
any more. And, if you asa 
teacher ever feel a bit per- 
plexed, it’s not to be won- 
dered at. 

War needs create their 
own acceptance, bringing in new, 
basic thinking. They prove helpful 
and useful that which might even 
have been considered quite use- 
less... You have reason to want 
to stop and think matters out. 
In particular, when one of these 
new acceptances hits the old pre- 
war it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 





A HELPFUL, USEFUL HINT FOR YOU 


and-gentlemen” attitude toward 
chewing Gum. 

And, it’s about Gum that we 
believe we have an idea for you 
to try out some day to coax along 
better Homework. We say “some 
day” because Chewing Gum is in 
such need by our Armed 
Forces and in our War 
Plants at present, there’s a 
civilian shortage. You see, 
our fighters and war work- 
ers have found chewing 
seems to relieve nervous 
tension and aid their con- 
centration, also helps them 
do monotonous and dis- 
tasteful jobs with more will. 

. 7 . 
You get the idea—and have prob- 
ably filed away for the future how 
you can apply these aids in helping certain 
youngsters do better by their lessons at home. 
There isn’t enough quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint to go around now with 
the Armed Forces and Industry taking so 
much and we can’t make more without les- 
sening quality which we will not do. This is 
not to increase present demand for our prod- 
uct, therefore. But we hope it increases 
good will toward it and that this may 


some day prove helpful and useful to you. 
v-23 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KATE GREENAWAY’S GENTEEL FAMILY 1885 








CHICAGO 10, ILL., 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, WN. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES I, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 














any other fresh dairy drink. 


Bottied and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
















Queen for Two Days 


(Continued from page 44) 


one that pleases most the sense of smell 
(a perfume that would be), a rare 
delicacy for the sense of taste, a beau- 
tiful piece of material for the sense of 
touch, or a lovely song for the sense of 
sound. Do you like that idea? 
MARIGOLD—Oh, I do indeed! In that 
way I alone shall be the judge—and 
whatever Irving presents, it will be 
most pleasing to—to my common sense! 
JANETIE—Shall I seek the Royal 
Herald so that he may spread your 
proclamation near and far? 
MARIGOID—Yes, please do, Janette. 
Tomorrow I shall receive the gifts! 


Acr II 

IRVING (enters sadly)—Today the 
Princess Marigold receives gifts from 
her suitors. If I could only go home to 
get it, I am sure my choice of gift 
would prove to be the most pleasing to 
her senses. But there isn't time. I 
shall have to offer something else. 
What shall it be? Ah, I shall blow my 
whistle for Wood Fairy. Perhaps she 
can help. (Blows whistle.) 

woop FAIRY (entfers)—Prince Irving, 
how happy I am that you have called 
me! What can I do for you? 

IRVING—Thank you, Wood Fairy. I 
called you because*I have a_ problem. 
The Princess Marigold of Posyplot has 
said that she will look with favor on 
the suitor who brings her a gift most 
appealing to the senses. I need your 
help. What could I give her? 

woop FaiRY—TI'll call little Squirrel 
from the forest! Perhaps he can help 
you. (Claps hands. Squirrel enters.) 
Squirrel, can you think of a gift for 
Prince Irving to give to _ Princess 
Marigold today? 

SQUIRREL— 

Gift? Princess? 

Ah, what did I hear, 
As I came leaping, 
That stirred me to fear? 
Oh, I know now. 

In the forest deep, 
Old Witch Mumbly 
Stirs a potion, steep! 
For Marigold, 

So she will wed 
Desmond of Darklyn, 
Of the ugly head! 

IRVING—A potion for Marigold! Oh, 
Wood Fairy, we must find something to 
counteract the magic charm! 

woop FaIRY—What gift would you 
choose if you could have any one from 
your own kingdom to give the princess? 

IRVING—My father and I are both 
garden enthusiasts, and I have developed 
ad rose—the most gorgeous rose that ever 
bloomed. I would like to give that to 
her, but alas, Wood Fairy, my own 
kingdom is so far away that I cannot go 
home and return in time. The princess 
will soon be receiving her gifts. 

woop FAIRY—But, Prince Irving, your 
kingdom is not too far away for me to 
reach in time. I shall go at once and 
get the rose for you. 

IRVING—Oh, thank you! 

(Wood Fairy exits. Irving stands 
back. Court enters. Marigold takes the 
throne. Janette stands near her.) 

MARIGOLD—Well, Janette, these are 
the last few hours of my two-day reign. 
I have tried to be a fair queen. I have 
saved two men from the executioner’s 
ax; I have seen that a sum is put by for 


the orphans of the kingdom. I have re- 
viewed the troops. Now it is time for 


my suitors to bring their gifts. (Claps 
her bands, Page enters.) You may admit 
my suitors. 

(Page exits, and returns with Roscoe.) 

paceE—The Honorable Roscoe Steele. 

ROSCOE (presenting  velvet)—Your 
Majesty, I am the son of the chief mer- 
chant of the kingdom. I have brought 
you a gift. 


MARIGOLD (accepting it)—Ah, it is 2 
lovely piece of velvet. 
ing to the touch! 

(Roscoe steps back, 
James.) 

paGE—The Honorable James Wilder, 

JAMES (as he presents fruit)—Your 
Majesty, I am the son of one of the 
chief farmers of the kingdom, and | 
have brought you a gift of fruit. 

MARIGOLD (indicates that fruit is to 
be placed on a table)—I am sure it wil! 
satisfy the sense of taste. Thank you, 

(James steps back. Irving pace 
anxiously in background. Page enter 
with Wallace.) 

PAGE—Prince Wallace of Gemstone, 

WALLACE (offers jewel on a pillow)—~ 
Your Majesty, my kingdom has many 
rare jewels and I have chosen the fairest 
for you. Surely this must delight your 
sense of sight! : 

MARIGOLD (looks anxiously about )— 
It is beautiful, Prince Wallace. ( Aside.) 
Alas, Janette, where is Irving? 

(Janette shakes her head. Wallace 
steps back. Page presents Laurence.) 

paGE—Prince Laurence of Lyrical, 

LAURENCE—Your Majesty, I bring 
you a gift of music, which I hope may 
please your sense of hearing. (He plays 
or sings a semiclassical selection.) 

MARIGOLD—It is pleasing to my ear, 
Prince Laurence. 

(Laurence bows. Page enters with 
Desmond. Marigold shudders.) 

PaGE—Prince Desmond of Darklyn! 

IRVING (steps forward)—No! No! 

(But Desmond has already held out 
the fatal potion.) 

MARIGOLD—What a strange perfume 
It makes me feel so queer. Janette, 
call the Royal Herald and have him 
proclaim throughout the land that 
Prince Desmond of Darklyn has won my 
hand. (She falls back in her chair.) 

IRVING—You have bewitched her! 

JANETTE—But where is your gift? 

IRVING—Alas, my gift has not come! 

woop FAIRY (enters with a rose)— 
Here is your beautiful rose! 

IRVING—Thank you, thank you, good 
fairy. But I fear it is too late! (Ih 
holds rose to Marigold’s nose. She stirs. 

MARIGOLD—What a lovely fragrance! 

IRVING—She is reviving! 

woop FrAIRY—Your rose has saved her! 

MARIGOLD—This rose’ has by far the 
loveliest fragrance I have ever known! 

JANETTE—And the petals. They are 
so soft to the touch! 

woop FaiRY—-And it is so lovely to 
look at! 

PAGE—Queen Marigold, this glorious 
rose must surely be the most appealing 
gift; it appeals to ¢hree senses! 

MARIGOLD—No, it appeals to four! 
It appeals to my common sense, als: 

PaAGE—The gardener wins! 

(Desmond is furious; other suitors 
are dejected. They all exit. King enters. 

KING—Why, Prince Irving, what 
brings you from Evergarden? 

JANETTE—Prince? Oh, but Your 
Majesty, this man is our head gardener! 

KING—Head gardener? Do you think 
I do not know the son of my old friend 
Budger of Evergarden? 

MARIGOLD—Prince Irving! Why then 
did you pose as a gardener? 

IRVING—It was my father’s wish that 
I find a princess who loved me for my- 
self and not for my kingdom. 

MARIGOLD (softly)—I loved you from 
the first. 

inviING—And. I, you. Will you marry 
me, Marigold? 

MARIGOLD (offers her hand)—Yes. 

KING—Page, send out a proclama- 
tion! I now declare a seven-day holiday 
throughout the kingdom! There shall 
be feasting and dancing and sonx, ff 
the Princess Marigold marries the 300 
Prince Irving of Evergarden! 


Tt is very pleas- 


Page brin in 
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Sue and Don Meet 
Tony Toad 


(Continued from page 21) 


Sue replied. “We read a story about one 
in Don’s new book. And, Father, they 
do look almost like the ground, just as 
the story said.” 

“We want to keep him in a box and 
watch him catch bugs and insects with 
his tongue, and swallow his old suit 
when he gets a new one,” Don went on 
enthusiastically. 

Then the children’s father told them 
that toads would not live long in boxes. 
He explained that toads are the very 
best friends a garden can have because 
they eat the insects that injure vege- 
tables and flowers. He told them to go 
to the garden late in the day and sit 
very quietly and watch me. He said 
that the late afternoon was a good time 
to see me catch bugs. 

By now I was very happy, for I knew 
that these people were my “friends. I 
made up my mind that this garden 
would be my home. 

All through the summer I lived in this 
earden. There was more food than I 
could eat, but soon other toads came to 
share the garden with me. Sue and Don 
visit us often, but they never try to 
catch us. 

Although all toads look much alike, 
the children pretend that they can rec- 
ognize me. They decided to give me a 
name, and after thinking of several, they 
finally named me Tony. I have heard 
them say that they are going to tell their 
teacher and school friends about me 
when they return to school in the fall. 
If you find one of my relatives in your 
garden this summer, I hope you will 
treat him as well as Sue and Don have 
treated me. 


John Learns about 
the Flag 
(Continued from page 42) 


William Driver became 
twenty-one years of age on March i7, 
1824. His mother and a group of towns- 
people presented him with an American 
Flag which they had made. William 
Driver looked at the beautiful banner, 
and as it thrilled his heart, he said, “I 
shall name it ‘Old Glory’!” 

UNCLE saM (fo audience)—Now let 
us all stand and pledge allegiance to our 
Flag, Old Glory. 

(All do sO. Then there is a clash of 
chords, the lights go out, the stage is 
cleared, and the lights come on to find 
John sitting on the sofa, reading.) 

JOoHN—What a wonderful story the 
Flag tells!’ I must thank Miss Martin in 
the morning for letting me read _ this 
book. (Speaks half aloud.) Old Glory! 
Long may it wave o'er the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


foreign ports. 


Corporal Killdeer on 
Guard 


(Continued from page 21) 


from rolling away. On a few flat rocks 
and a chip or two lay four mud-colored 
speckled eggs. They looked so much 
like the rocks that at first some of the 
children couldn't see them. 

“More camouflage,” said Bob. “If 
we weren’t looking for the nest we'd 
never notice it.” 

“The eggs make a sort of four-leaf- 
clover pattern, said Alice, looking at 
the four eggs extending out from the 


‘enter in four directions, the pointed 
tnd of each toward the center, 

op. ; 

Perhaps we have given Corporal 


Killdeer and his wife enough worry for 
One day,” said Miss Mills. looking up at 
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the two birds who were circling wildly 
in the air, uttering shrill cries. “The 
mother should return to her nest before 
the eggs are cold.” 

“There’s a grove across the pasture 
where we can eat our lunch,” said Bob, 
and the Bird Club started off on the 
run. 

As they ate lunch, it was agreed that 
since the pasture belonged to Bob’s 
father, he and Jack should keep watch 
of the eggs and report to the class. 

A week later Bob announced that the 
shells had been broken, and the birds 
had gone. “Jack and I found them run 
ning along a small ditch, already picking 
up worms and bugs,” he said. “When we 
came by, they flattened themselves on 
the ground like little leaves and just 
froze. The mother put on her camou 
flage act again and tried to lead us away 
from her brood.” 

Alice was writing in her notebook. 
“A bird who does guard duty, who 
camouflages its home, and whose babies 
know how to freeze to fool their ene 
mies,” she said, as she wrote. “We 
aren’t enemies, but they don’t know 
that,” she added. “Did the army learn 
camouflage by studying birds?” she 
asked suddenly, turning to Miss Mills. 

“The army definitely has gone back 
to nature for many of its devices,” said 


Miss Mills. 


Our Garden Assembly 
(Continued from page 16) 


only a narrow opening revealed the 
“blue sky.” The master of ceremonies 
introduced each reporter, and while the 
report was being “broadcast,” the model 
of the bird or insect was elevated 
against this “sky.” Birds were mounted 
on real branches. One ingenious art pu- 
pil passed fourteen feet of “worms” 
under the robin’s nose while it was be- 
ing exhibited. He had read that this 
was only a part of a robin’s quota for a 
day. At the close of the program the 
Glee Club sang Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” 
We now are resting our hopes on the 
“seeds” we have planted in our pupils. 
We hope that some of these learning sit- 
uations will carry over into actual gar- 
den activities, more learning by doing, 
and more soul-satisfying achievement. 


Enjoyment of Literature 
(Continued from page 17) 
NEXT DAY 

A. Each pupil shows his drawings. 
1. Allow a good reader to read aloud 
the description given in the book, while 
the class looks at the drawings. 
2. The select the drawing 
they wish to have put in the movie or 
on a frieze. 
B. List on the blackboard all the words 
giving the feeling of sleepiness. 
C Discuss the story informally. 
D. Let a volunteer tell what he has read 
in advance. 
E. Teacher reads this new part aloud. 
She indicates new word meanings on 
the blackboard. 
F. Suggest possible activities. 
1. Select one of the following descrip- 
tions for a drawing: 
a) Ichabod assisting the farmers. 
b) Ichabod assisting the mothers. 
c) Ichabod entertaining the young 
ladies. 
d) The story hour on winter nights. 
e) Ichabod’s fears on walking a coun 
try road at night. 
2. Write a ghost tale that Ichabod 
might have been told by the farmers’ 
wives. 
3. Write a story about witchcraft that 
Ichabod might have told the farmers 
wives. 


class may 
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KNOWN 
UANTITY 


aco 
ir FAN America’s railroads have been doing tremendous 
NoRT things since war began. But to single any one of 
them out for special praise would be unfair. The 


efforts of all are equally commendable ... they have moved mil- 









lions of uniformed men and countless carloads of war equip- 
ment. “X,” the zvknown quantity when war came, has become 
“X,” the known quantity—a war transportation service that 
has literally amazed the world. 


The Chicago and North Western Line, as one of America’s 
fighting railroads, continues to be mighty busy with its war 
chores... not too busy, however, to tell you how much we 
appreciate your war-time travel attitude. In adjusting your travel 
plans to the demands of war, you folks in the teaching pro- 
fession have proved a splendid example to others. Accept our 
sincere thanks for your patience and understanding. 


In the post-war era to come you may be sure that the “North 
Western” will do its utmost to provide a 
transportation service finer than anything 


CHICAGO and 
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you have ever known. 
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Electing a President 
in 1944 


(Continued from page 11) 


THE 1944 CAMPAIGN 


A. When and where will the Republican 
National Convention be held? 

It is called for June 26, in Chicago. 

B. When and where will the 
National Convention be held? 
It is called for July 19, in Chicago. 

C. What have been mentioned 
for the Republican nomination? 

For class discussion. 

D. What is 


Democrati« 


Democratic 


men 


the situation as regards the 
nomination? 

For class discussion. 

E. What is the about 
than two consecutive terms for a presi- 
le ntl? 


tradition more 


1. Hamilton proposed that the president 
for life. 


be elected 


2. Other early leaders favored a seven- 
year term. 
3. At the last moment, the term was 


designated as four years, with no provi- 
zarding re- election 


4 Washington, 


sion made reg 
after serving two terms, 
He 
and the precedent he set was not 
broken until the nomination and election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940, al- 
though several times a president has been 


was urged to run for a third. re- 


fused, 


on the verge of seeking a third term. 


F. What provision has been made for 
men and women in service to vote in 
the national election this fall? 

1. If they are in this country, they are 
to apply for the ballot provided by their 
home state. 

2. If they are abroad, they are to ap- 


and if they do not 
a certain date they may ap 


ply for a state ballot, 
receive it by 
ply for a federal ballot on which to vote 
and 
-provided their home 
state has approved the federal ballot. 


for president, vice-president, mem- 


bers of Congress 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a large chart on which to 
keep tally as the voting by state del- 
egations is broadcast from the hall where 
a national convention is in progress. In 
the sample below, A, B, C, D, 
the names of candidates. 


represent 


Alabama 
Arizona 


Arkansas 


2. Make a scrapbook of pictures, po- 


ems, and stories about some of our presi- 
dents. 
3. Debate: “The 
the president should be changed.” 
4. For 


pictures, 


method of electing 


your bulletin board collect 


cartoons, and news items about 


the 1944 campaign. 

§. Find out which presidents have 
failed to receive a majority of the popu- 
lar vote and yet have been elected by 
the Electoral College. 

6. Get information on the Jefferson- 
Burr election fight in 1800 and tell this 
exciting ‘story to the class. 

7. Find out what you can about the 
following, in relation to a third term: 
Ulvsses §S. Grant; Grover Cleveland; 


Theodore Roosevelt; Calvin Coolidge. 
8. Listen to radio speeches and pro- 
grams relating to election-year politics 


and report on them. 


to vote next fall (a) if he is in th 
United States, (b) if he is in service 
abroad. 

11. Find, in the Constitution, the pro- 
vision regarding the president’s veto 
power and explain the term pocket veto, 

12. Write essays on the topic, 
Greatest President.” 

Define “dark horse.” 

14. Discuss: Why are both national 

conventions being held in Chicago? 


“Our 


Toads and Frogs — 
Man’s Helpers 
10) 


e¢) Make a list of the number of d 
ferent insects that toads and frogs eat 
Z References. 


4) Craig, Elizabeth J.; 


(Continued from page 


and 


Baldwin, 


S. E.: Changes All around Us (Ginn 
b) Frasier, George W.; and others 
The Seasons Pass, “Scientific | iVing 
Series,” Book 3 (Singer). 
c) Baker, Clara Belle; and others: 


Friends around the World, Third Reader 
( Bobbs- Merrill ). 

¢) Quinlan, Myrtle Banks: Busy 
World, Third Reader (Allyn & Bacon). 
3. Pupil summaries. 


a4) Toads and frogs stay in the 
ground all winter. 

b) Their coloring protects them. 

c) When a toad is attacked, a dis- 


agreeable fluid comes out of its skin 


!) A toad may “dig in” the ground 


to elude an enemy. 


e) Toads and frogs often sleep dur 


ing the middle of the day. 

f) Toads and frogs absorb water 
through the skin. 

zg) A toad sheds his skin, and then 
eats it, pushing it into his mouth with 


his front feet. 

b) Male toads and frogs sing only 
when sitting in water. 

i) They puff out the throat when 
singing. 

j) It never “rains” toads or frogs 


The idea that they come down in rain is 
said to have arisen from the fact that on 
day 
come 


a rainy hordes of tiny toads and 


frogs from a start 
life on land. 

k) A toad’s eyes look like 
Shakespeare “the toad, 


venomous, wears yet a precious jewel 


up stream to 


jewels 


says, ugly and 


his head.” 


OUTCOMES 


A. The children read because they had 
a purpose. 

B. They learned many useful and inter 
esting facts about toads and frogs. 

C. Wide reading was stimulated. 


D. Individual differences provided 
for in the variety of reading material and 
which were planned 

E. There was practice in letter writing. 


were 


in the activities 
F. Vocabularies were increased. 
G. Children enjoyed sharing interests. 
H. They learned to greater re- 
sponsibilities. 
TEACHER REFERENCES 
Comstock, Anna Botsford: Handbook 
of Nature-Study (Comstock Pub. Co., 
Ithaca, N.Y.) 
Croxton, W. C.: Science in the Elemen 
tary School (McGraw-Hill). 
Elliot R.: Our Living Wor! 
(Longmans Green). 
Garrison, C. G.: Science Experiences fo 


assume 


Downing, 


9. Pretend that the room is a con- Little Children (Scribner). ' 
vention hall and dramatize the national Pieper, Charles J.; and Beauchamp, W 
convention of a major party. L.: Teacher's Guidebook to use with 

10. Determine just what a_ soldier Everyday Problems in Science (Scott 
from your state will have to do in order Foresman). 

—* 





PAUL YATES °* 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


a. South Michigan Avenue, Chicos” 1906 


—— as 





We work the W 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. 


Boulder, Colo. 


Send stamp for free enroliment. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West 
We will make 50 application pictures fr 


est fully. 
Once a member always a membet. 
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Hotels and Resowts 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 


with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 


28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 


Tadoussac, Province of Quebec 


. 


f 


i= 


a 
<a er ereret 
% Qin re wt arty 
1 bal . 
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New Tadoussac Hotel 


For “on leave” vacations ...a grand new 
hotel in nearby Canada ...up where the 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence. ‘‘Hay-fever- 
free” air. Outdoor pool... golf . tennis. 


) fishing lakes. American plan, $7 up single. 
Season: June to September. Apply Fred G. 
Brown, Resident Manager, Tadoussac, Province 
of Quebec, or Canada S. S. Lines offices in 
principal cities, or your local Travel Agents. 


Spend your vacation where all 
sports and recreation are within 
easy reach. 18-hole golf course, 
swimming, tennis, riding. Excel- 
lent food. Relax in the invigorating 
mountain-air. Make reservations 
early. Selected clientele. 


POCONO — 
=" DAANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Monager 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 





For ‘‘ Thrift-Minded - 


Instructors 


Coming to New York ..-- 
New 23-Story Hotel 
all Transit _ a 

atrally cocate “ 
pe Swimming om 
Air-conditioned Restau 

Cocktail Lounge bh 

Roof Garden — Sun Dee 

Separate Floor 


t Door 


Daily $1-75 


& HALL 


145 EAST 231d STREET, NEW YORK 


ALL, Mer. 
orca GD Morel Qt 


UTHERLAND 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


~ 3hrs.N. Y. Excellent R. R. service. Grey- 
. £ hound or Martz Bus direct. Car unneces- 
=_ sary. 2000-acre resort in secluded Poconos. 3 
ly Modern Hotels. Private Lake. Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Clubhouse 
Nature Trails. Social activity. 
= Booklet, New York Office, Room1274, 
if West 42 St. LOn. 5.1550. 
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Common Nouns 


Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 26-27) 


WORDS WE MEET IN SCIENCE 


1. barometer 7. submarine 

2. electricity 8. air 

3. combustible 9. crane or 

4. earth derrick 

5. amount of 10. iron 
moisture 11. burn 

6. telescope 12. thermostat 
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THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
Nouns 
Proper Nouns 


1. Flag Day, June 
2. planet, color Mars 
3. globe, idea, 
world, maps 
4. war, times London 
PRONOUNS 
1. It, his, I 
2. Whose, this 
3. She, her 
4. her, their 


Common Adjectives 


2 
3. 
4 


II. 


. Bah 4. 


ADJECTIVES 
Proper Adjectives 
pretty, pink 


. blond English 
thick 
. blue-and-green, new Scotch 
VERBS 
. was 3. provides 
. deliver 4. cost 
ADVERBS 
. always 3. scornfully 
. well 4. once, too, often 
PREPOSITIONS 
. over 3. with, on, of 
. among 4. into 


CON JUNCTIONS 


. and 3. although 
. either, or 4. 


yet, because 


INTER JECTIONS 
What 


Horrors 


Goody 3. 


RULES FOR THE FLAG 
1. sunrise, sunset 
. right, vertical, horizontal 
. Street 


. peak, half-staff 
. right 

7. bunting 

8. table, desk 


9. ground, floor 


2 
3 
4. foremost 
5 
6 


10. burned 
11. salute 
. 1. briskly, slowly 


2. north, east 

3. half-staff, full-staff 

4. right, ahead of 

§. stand and face the flag 

6. right 

7. salutes, holds his hat against his 
left shoulder or places his right 
hand over his heart, places her 
right hand over her heart 

8. height, size 


A GEOGRAPHY REVIEW 


ee 4. F 7 -% 10. T 

3 5. F 8. F ci ¥ 

3. F 6. F 9. T 

1. west 4. Rio Grande 

2. the United 5. pampas 
States 6. Oahu 

3, Alaska 7. Greenland 








WALKING WITH HIM —a new, - 
pleasant experience’in comfortabie 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. © 
Your: shoe dealer, because of conditions, 
may not have every size and style now. 
But keep trying — for some day 

a new experience will be yours. 
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THE KRIPPENDORP-DITTMANN €O., Cincinnati 
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TO CONSERVE WAR-VITAL TRANSPORTATION 
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ON THE FAMOUS GREAT LAKES 


For a restful, recuperative vacation that 
our government considers “helpful to 
the war effort’’ .. . a vacation that spares 
tires, gas and vital transportation .. . 
you can make no happier choice than a 
Great Lakes cruise aboard the S. S. North 
American or S. S. South American. 


Deck sports, games, entertainment, 
dancing ... new friends, new faces, new 
scenes, new places ... picturesque ports 
and the thrill of big cities. Whether 
you seek relaxation or excitement. . . 
rest or activity ... you'll find what you 


want on one of the big, white, spacious 
Georgian Bay Liners 


Starting ports are Detroit, Buffalo (Ni- 
agara Falis), Cleveland, Chicago and 
Duluth; points of interest include lovely 
and historic Mackinac Island—the new 
National Park, Isle Royale—the world- 
famous “Soo” locks—Houghton-Han- 
cock—sparkling Georgian Bay and its 
30,000 islands—all according to the 
cruise you select. Seven-day round-trip 
cruises, including meals, and berth in 
outside stateroom, only $87.50, plus tax. 


More advance reservations this year than ever before; to avoid 
disappointment, consult your travel agent NOW, or write 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


CHICAGO 3—128 West Monroe St. 
DETROIT 26—1243 Washington Blvd. 
(Book Building) 


BUFFALO 3—205 Lackawanna Terminal 
CLEVELAND 14—Union Commerce Bldg, 
DULUTH 2—334 West Superior Street 
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Wartime 
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OF A FAMOUS FLEET 
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PEK SAP 


Serving Canada’s 


vital East-West water routes... 


HERE’S lots going on these 

days along Canada’s great in- 
land waterways, where our 71 pas- 
senger liners and freighters—largest 
lake-and-river fleet in the world— 
are helping in the biggest transpor- 
tation job of ali time. 


Across the Great Lakes and on the 
St. Lawrence River, our cargo ships 
are constantly on the move... haul- 


xr along the St. Lawrence River 


SS 




















ing vast quantities of iron ore, grain, 
flour, and finished war goods en 
route overseas. 


Our shipyards are busy building new 
freighters and fighting ships. An- 
other subsidiary company supplies 
coal for war work. 


Passenger ships, serving the cities 
and towns along this vital inland 
water route, help to relieve over- 








carrying thou- 
sands traveling between East and 


taxed rail lines... 


West... visitors on “civilian fur- 
lough”... service men to and from 


our cam ps. 


Whether or not you are planning 
to visit Canada this summer, why 
not familiarize yourself with these 
famous inland water trips. A folder 
describing them will be gladly sent 
on request. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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Reading in Middle Grades 
(Continued from page 23) 


or topic to be studied has been selected, 
the teacher should collect all available 
which are pertinent. Each 
should be examined for reading difficulty 
and for appeal to a given child. Such 
familiar approaches as field trips, use of 
and 
The technical vocabu- 
lary of the unit may be presented to the 
entire class. Study materials are assigned 


materials 


visual materials, teacher introduc- 


tion are suitable. 


to pupils carefully so that each child has 
work which challenges his ability and 
yet which he can do without unreason- 
ible effort. The 
each of the small groups, helping them 


teacher works with 
to develop better reading habits. 

At the close of each study period, a 
pupil 


results of his 


discussion in which every may 


participate, sharing the 
own reading with his classmates, should 
be held. 

Too frequently teachers start out with 
an inadequate supply of reading mate 
rials to meet the different needs of their 
This should not dis- 
them The booklets now issued 
by several publishers at a low price will 


pupils, situation 


courare 
be a great help. Library books of travel, 


biography, and science will contribute 
much to the reading program in con- 
tent subjects. Then, too, the more re- 
cent basic reading series contain a large 
mount of SOK ial studies and science ma- 


seek 


improved reading supplies for their par 


terial. Teachers should constantly 
ticular school, Parents and patrons should 
frequently be reminded of the need. 
Reading. 

In working to develop reading skills 
and better study habits, we should not 
forget that pleasure reading may be as 
important as study-type reading. 

A first 
knows and enjoys children’s books, one 
who loves to read to children and to talk 
with children and books. 
If you feel now 


V. Recreational or Literary 


essential is a teacher who 


about stories 


that you do not meet 
this standard, set aside some -ime each 
week for reading the kind of books your 
Also, plan to read to them 
some of the good things available and 
have a discussion afterward. 
VI. Pupil Activities for Developing Bet- 
ter Reading Habits. 

It is 
variety of 


pupils enjoy. 


important to give pupils a great 


things to do in connection 


with their reading work so as to stimu 


late interest and avoid monotony. From 
the following suggestions the teacher 
may select activities, and many more 


possibilities will be evident as she works 
with the children. 
Find 
Write headlines for paragraphs. 


answers to questions. 
Find topic sentences in paragraphs. 
Select parts w hich show the author's 
point of view 
Classify 


news, sports, editorials, important people, 


articles under headings as 
biography. 

Collect clippings referring to a unit. 

Arrange a list of ideas in developing 
sequence or cause-and-effect order. 
Summarize a story. 

Take notes. 

Make or interpret maps, graphs, and 
tables. 

Draw inferences or make generaliza- 
nions. . 

Interpret figurative language. 

Illustrate or dramatize a story. 

Tell or summarize a story. 

From a list of synonyms or definitions, 
find one that fits the content. 

Compare statements from different 
authors. 

Make questions for class to answer. 

Verify 

Locate 
table of contents. 

Keep card record of books read, with 
some comment on each. 

Tell story from the point of view of 


one character. 


of statements. 
index and 


accuracy 


information, using 


Make book jacket or cover design. 

Have a radio quiz program about 
books and book characters. 

Write radio scripts. 

Have a book club for discussion of 
favorite books. 

Write book reviews. 

Read orally, to a group, favorite sto 
ries or parts of stories. 


[Take care of library table, shelves, 
corner. 

Make book lists according to content. 

Make lists of interesting new words 
found im stories read. 

Participate in choral reading. 

Memorize poetry. 

Skim text to zather data. 

Make book riddles. 

Make dictionary of new words 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVI 
The middle-grade reading program 


should be so planned that in the end it 
makes a vital contribution to social un 
derstanding, stable personality, rich and 
The emphasis should 
The 


mechanics of reading should be so well 


meaningful living 


be on meaning and understanding. 


mastered that the total energy of the pu 
pil is free to react to the ideas conveyed 
by the author—and the pupil’s reactions 
should contribute worthily to the de 
velopment of his personality. 


Facts for Future Flyers 


(Continued from page 18) 


How An Airplane Flies. 

Li. € ‘4 5. b 7. e@ 9. a 
2. f 4.h 6. | 8. d 

Il. 1. tail 3. airplane construction 
2. gravity 4. cardboard 5. uphill 

Meteorology. 

i 7 we i 4 me 9. 7] 

m5 4, 5 6. T &. F 


Ai tivation, 


l. F 3. F a | a 
x 2 4. | 6. T 

Civil Air Regulations. 

l. m 4. 2 i. 8 10. ¢ 13. | 
ae a 7 8. b ll. h 

i. a 6. k 9. d 12. 1 

Social Studies. 
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U.S. Nutrition Chart 


(See page 48) 


Find your state in the list below, and 
request for a copy of the 
Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart to the re 
sional office given. 


send your 


Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., 


Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 
ind Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri 
Wabash Ave 


Tenn., Va. 


bution Administration, § 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South 
Regional Office, Food Distribution 
Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 
Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D.., 


west 


§.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 


10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass.. 
N.H.., N.J., N.Y. Po, Rd, Vt... W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Regional 
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SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no signs 
‘ or symbols. Easy to learn; easy t 
write and transcribe. Fast preparation f 





Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used 
Write for free 


in leading offices and Civil Service. 
booklet. 






Dept. 113, 274 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 








Invitations - Announcements 


Wedding 100 hand - engraved $10.00 


Including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
Cette Ser Semeies 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.0 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., PhiladelphiaPe. 
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AN ESSENTIAL 





“Boy, oh boy, it’s getting to be 


job 

“You see, I started out with just a little track and only one train.” 

So did the Burlington, Jimmy. Twelve miles of strap rail and one 
“tea kettle’’ engine—back in 1850. 

“But I kept adding new track and switches and engines and cars, 
until now I’ve got a real railroad.”’ 

Nice work, Jimmy. That’s exactly how the Burlington grew to its 
present size—11,000 miles of track serving 13 different states. 

“Boy, can I get around on my railroad! Why, I’ve got track run- 
ning all over the place.” 

In a way, the Burlington blankets the country, too, Jimmy. Because 
of its location, and because it serves 22 principal gateways and has 
more than 200 interchange points, it is an essential link between rail- 


roads from the North, East, South and West. So you see, as a team we 
have track running ‘‘all over the place.’”’ 
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to run this Railroad! 


**Look, I’ve got a lot more things along my track than I used to 
have. Army camps and munition plants and a bunch of new factories. 
It sure keeps me hustling to see that they get good service.” 


It’s keeping all of the railroads hustling these days, Jimmy. A freight 
train starts on its way somewhere every four seconds. Every six min- 
utes, a troop train. And there’s a tremendous amount of civilian travel 
being handled at the same time. 


“You know something, though—my dad says I should keep right on 
figuring new ways to do things better on my railroad. Because, he says, 
there’ll be plenty of new jobs ahead that’ll take a lot of doing.” 

Dad is right, Jimmy. There’s a lot of work for all of us in the peace- 
time days ahead. And the Burlington is proud to be among the army 
of railroads which will team up to handle the lion’s share of tomor- 
row’s transportation job—just as they’re handling today’s. 
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IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 












Young minds and young bodies alike 


need room to grow. 


Opportunities for healthy physical de- 
velopment and free mental growth go 
hand in hand. They are the heritage of 
every American boy and girl — the cor- 


nerstone of our system of education. 


Knowledge is not rationed in Ameri- 
can schools, nor are ceilings placed on 
mental progress. In every grade and at 
every age level each boy and girl is 
encouraged to make the most of his abili- 


ties and interests. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


No one says to the bright pupil:“Stop! 
You are going too fast!’’ No one says 
to the curious pupil: “Wait! You are not 
old enough yet!” 


That is why Compton's has always fitted 
so well into the American educational 
plan. Its wealth of illustrations, its inter- 
esting style, its simple, complete treat- 
ment of all subjects encourage and satisfy 
each pupil’s personal capacity for learning. 

Compton’s promotes broader interests 
—a wider quest for knowledge through 
all the grades and into high school. It 
gives the young mind room to grow. 








